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MEMORY. 


BY THE LATE L, E. L. 
Oh! what is Memory but a gift, 
Within a ruined temple left, 
Reminding what its beauties were, 
And then presenting what they are! 


Oh! tell me not that Memory 

Sheds a joy o’er the past. 

What is revealed by faded flowers, 
Save that they could not last? 

Were it not better to forget, 

Than but remember, and regret ? 

Look back—e’en in your hours of spring, 
What were your early years, 

But scenes of childish cares and griefs ? 
And, say not, childish tears 

Are nothing : at the time, they were 
More than the young heart well could bear. 
Go on to riper years, and look 

Upon your sunny spring, 

And from the wreck of long past years 
What will your memory bring? 
Affections wasted, pleasures fled, ' 
And hopes now numbered with the dead. 
Our life is as a mountain-path, 

A path of toil, and pain, 

And when upon its rough ascent 

A little way we gain, 

What boots it turning back to trace 
The troubles that beset our race ! 

But turn we from the many chords, 
That Memory can wake, 

Its faded hopes, its griefs, its cares, 
And one chord only take— 

That one ail other ones above ;— 

Oh! need I name the name of Love? 
And ’mid Love s sorrows I will take 
But one my proof to be, 

Albeit its woes are numberless 

As the sands by the sea ; 

Bat one will prove Memory sent 

On earth to be a punishment. 

Love, unrequited Love—the heart 
That owns it can but crave 

Either entire forgetfulness, 

Or else an early grave. 

Alas! to them from Memory’s wing, 
Drops added poison to Love's sting! 


MORAL RUINS. 
BY HORACE SMITH. 
Asia’s rock-hollowed fanes, first-born of time, 
In sculpture’s prime, 
Wrought by the ceaseless toil of many a race, 
Whom none may trace, 
Have crumbled back to wastes of ragged stone, 
And formless caverns, desolate and lone. 


Egypt's stern temples, whose colossal mound, 
Sphinx-guarded, frown'd 
From brows of granite challenges to fate 
And human hate, 
Are giant ruins in a desert land, 
Or sunk to sculptured quarries in the sand. 


The marble miracles of Greece and Rome, 
Temple and dome, 
Art's masterpieces, awful in th’ excess 
Of loveliness, 
Hallow’d by statued Gods which might be thought 
To be themselves by the celestials wrought,— 


Where are they now '!—their majesty august, 
Grovels in dust, 

Time on their altars prone their ruins flings 
As offerings, 

Forming a lair whence ominous bird and brute 

Their wailful misereres how! and hoot. 


Down from its height the Druid’s sacred stone, 
In sport is thrown, 

And many a Christian fane have change and hate 
Made desolate, 

Prostrating saint, tle, statue, bust, 

With Pagan Sehis mingle dust. 

On these drear sepulchres of buried days 

¥ we ’Tis sed to gaze ; 

et, since substances were perishable 


| Uprear’d their piles, no wonder that decay 


Ah me! how much more saddened is my mood, 
How heart-subdued, 
The ruins and the wrecks when I behold, 
By time unroll’d 
Ofall the faiths that man hath ever known, 
World-worshipp d once—now spurn’d and overthrown ! 


Religions—from the soul deriving breath, 
Should know no death, 
Yet do they perish, mingling their remains 
With fallen fanes. 
Creeds, canons, dogmas, councils, are the wreck’d 
And mouldering masonry of mtellect. 


Apis, Osiris, paramount of yore, 
On Egypt's shore, 
Woden and Thor, through the wide North adored, 
| With blood outworn ; 
Jove, and the multiform divinities, 
To whom the Pagan nations bent their knees,— 


Lo! they are cast aside, dethroned, forlorn, 
Defaced, oatworn, 
Like the world’s childish dolls, which but insult 
Its age adult, 
Or prostrate scarecrows, on whose rags we tread, 
With scorn proportion’d to our former dread. 


Alas, for human reason! all is change, 
Ceaseless and strange, 

All ages form new systems, leaving heirs 
To cancel theirs ; 

The future will but imitate the past, 

And instability alone will las?. 


Is there no compass, then, by which to steer 
This erring sphere? 
No tie that may indissolubly bind 
To God, mankind ! 
No code that may defy time’s sharpest tooth ! 
No fix'd, immutable, unerring truth! 


There is! there is! One primitive and sure, 
Religion pure, 
Unchanged in spirit, though its forms and codes 
Wear myriad modes, . 
Contains all creeds within its mighty span— 
Tue Love or Gop, pisPLay'’D iN Love or Man. 


This is the Christian's faith, when rightly read : 
Oh! may it spread 

Till Earth, redeem’d from every hateful leaven, 
Makes peace with Heaven ; 

Below, one blessed brotherhood of love, 

One Father—worshipp'd with one voice—above ! 


THE LATE PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 


It was during the autumn of 18—, that, passing through Paris ou my way to 
the south of Europe, I ventured to pay my visite de rigueur to that hallowed 
shrine—that Mecca of all young dislamsitinte the Hotel Talleyrand, in the 
Rue St. Florentin, to obtain, as it were, a blessing, and an imposition of hands, 
from the high priest of diplomatic craft, ere I ventured, novice and without 
guile as I then was, to put forth on the unknown sea of politics. Perhaps there 
\hngered in my mind a tee hope of acquiring some new information concern- 
ing the hidden rocks and shoals—the under currents which were not yet marked 
‘down in the very imperfect chart at that time existing in iy brain, and by the 
aid of which I might, by steering aright, gain more quickly than my colleagues 
the glorious port of ambassadorship. 

{ had once had the good fortune to form part of a company, assembled by 
the owner of P——. House, to meet the prince, during the very last Easter va- 
cation which he had spent in England ; so that it was not as a complete stran- 
ger that I now ventured, all trembling and awe-struck, to seck the presence of 
his excellency. 

The hour was somewhat late for a morning visit, when I called at the hotel ; 
but I had been told by one who knew him well, that his hour of confidence aud 
kindness, his hour of benevolence, in short, was decidedly the one hour be- 
tore dinner; and so already, even in the smallest matter, beginning to move 
professionally, | had acted entirely upon thesstrength of this fnendly warning. 

I was not disappointed ; for J found the veteran diplomatist enjoying the 
otium cum dignitate, after the fatigues of the day. He was seated m his easy 
chair, reclining with that peculiar easy grace which, in spite of his lameness, 
characterized his every attitude and movement. A bundle of newspapers lay 
upon the table before him ; some were scattered on the floor around; but he 
had evidently forgotten, for a moment, the world and all its fretful politics, and 
was gazing with affection at the gambols of his fair young niece, who was 
on her knees upon the floor by his side, her arm resting upon the elbow of his 

ir, teasing and provoking the large English spanic!, Carlo, the delight of 
the prince, and his constant companion. 
It would be difficult for a painter to imagine a scene more interesting, or 
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even more poetical, than the one which thus suddenly presented itself to me. 
The Jong golden hair of the child fell forward in a glittering shower, blending 
with the silvery masses which, to the latest hour of his life, shaded in such 
fe xuriant abundance the calm brow of the prince ; and as he bent down over 
her, the contrast between the fair and blooming face, animated as it was by the 
glow of youth and the excitement of the game, with that cold impenetrable 
countenance—those fixed and marble features—was rendered yet more strik- 
ing. It was the dim immovable Past, seeking tointerrogate the busy, smiling 
Fature ; Old Time in: to detain one single rosy hour, and pausing to gaze 
while yet the charm endured. ‘There was indeed over the whole scene a sha- 
dow of bygone times, whjch the graceful figure of that fair girl alone seemed 
to attach to the Present. 

The drawing-room into which I was ushered was noble and lofty, although 
an entresol, and through the high casements the setting sun of autumn poured 
in its rich and glowing beams, seeming to pause in fondness over that scene, 
and, forgetting all beside, to linger there. Through the arched vista of the 
Tuileries, late so green, but already bared of foliage, the darkening sky gave 
token of the near approach of twilight, and I could not help being struck with 
the fitness of the emblem. 

I had leisure to contemplate the scene, for the low suppressed laughter of 
the child, and the playful growling of old Carlo, had prevented the announce- 
ment of my name from immediately reaching the ear of his excellency, and it 
was not tll I stood within a step or two of his chair that he became aware of 
my presence. He then rose slightly leaning on his cane, and gave me that 
gracious and courtly weleome—a reminiscence of the old régime—which nei- 
ther his passage through the revolutionary mire, nor even across the broad At 
lantic, had been able tomar. ‘That bland and polished urbanity was the attri- 
bute of a race of men of which he was the last representative, and of which we 
shall see the like no more. 

My conference with him was but short, and passed chiefly in inquiry after 
the friends I had left ; some few questions concerning the chargé d'affaires at 
that time resident at the court to which I was bound : but nothing further ; and 
1, who had indulged in vague dreams of the treasures of advice concerning my 
new career, to be gathered during this interview, was just on the point of taking 
my leave, without having dared to breathe a hint upon the subject which lay 
uppermost in my thoughts,—when, to my delight, amid the numberless kind 
things he uttered upon the subject of my journey, he added, with a bland and 
courteeus smile, which from the old to the young, so greatly enhances the value 
of the kind speech, 

Vous viendrez nous voir a Valencay 

And then, as though he had reserved all his urbanity till the last, acting 
upon his own principle of ** always waiting to the end,” he told me that he him 
self was on the point of hastening thither,-—that I should see him no more in 
Paris,—that the place would not be far out of my road on my journey south- 
wards ; and the kindness of the tone, the friendly glance with which the words 
were accompanied, left me no doubt as to their sincerity : so I aceepted the in- 
Vitation with the most joyful alacrity, and before we parted, he himself had 
fixed the day for our meeting again—at Valengay ! 

At Valengay! Here, then, was I about to accomplish by a mighty stride, 
to overleap, by a single bound, many a weary league on the highway of politics ; 
and, moreover, to gain ease for the remainder of the dusty journey. So with 
these pleasant illusions in my mind, it cannot be wondered at if I rather hasten- 
ed than retarded my movement. With a heart beating high with expectation 
did I set forth on this pilgrimage. It had been one of my day-dreams, which I 
was about to convert into reality. I had so often longed to behold the great 
statesman in his retirement, and now I was about to see him in his hours of 
leisure and of /aisser-aller, and to share with his chosen intimates all the trea- 
sures of his nch and varied store of reminiscences ! 

I heard thai it was his great delight, when at Valengay. to call up the spirits 
of the shadowy past, and that here he seemed to live and breathe amongst 
them ; that here he took no heed of to-day, or of what might befal on the mor- 
row ; that his soul was with the past—his mip were al] of days gone by, 
and with the present lingered not. By turns abiding amid the courtly saloon 
of the days previous to the revolution, he would tell of Madame de Boufflers 
and Marie Antoinette, and of the folle vie led by the young, when he too was 
in his youth. Then the rade Conventional—the stern oy, temas war- 
like figures of the Empire—+the pale dim Silhouettes of the Restoration, would 
all arise, and pass in crowded array before his enchanted audience ; with such 
yrace and trath, too, were they all endowed, that sometimes the listener could 
believe that he had seen and heard the like, and that he too had been of them 
and amongst them. 

Valengay had ever been the favourite residence of the prince. It was here 
he had ever preferred seeking relief from the political turmoil of the moment, 
—perhaps to repose after the a of the last straggle,—perhaps to gain 
fresh courage and vigour for that which with his unerring foresight he knew to 
be inevitable. It was here he sought tne rest which he sometimes needed—it 
is here that by his own desire he now reposes till eternity. 

These are the reminiscences which must henceforth render Valengay one of 
those few favoured spots, scattered here and there over the surface of our dull 
earth, towards which Fancy hurries on before, and where Memory lingers long 
behind ; places that shine out amid the dulness of this dreary world, with the 
bright lustre which the memory of the great and good has shed around them, 
om which, to the traveller through the land where they are found, become 
hallowed shrines, that it is scorn and reproach to have visited the country with- 
out beholding. 

In my case. and young as I then was, it is no wonder if I approached, with 
feelings of almost undue reverence, the spot where dwelt the last great states- 
man of the age—last at least of that class of men who, singlehanded and alone, 
could lead, by the very force of their spirit, whole nations to think as they 
thought, and act as they directed. 

Imagination had indeed gone on long before, and paused to await me at the 
gates of the Chateau of Valengay. Nor was { disappointed on my first ap- 

roach. It is a noble and stately pile, well suited tothe regal tastes and 
abits of him who at that time shed additional lustre over its sumptuous retire- 
ment 

The dark forest through which the road lies for many miles, gives a grandeur 
to the scenery, of which this of France is elsewhere almost entirely devoid. 
The broad Moorish towers of the chateau are seen for some time, alternately 
appearing, and then lost to sight, 
splendid avenue De Gatines, through which they are beheld at a great distance, 
gradually rising in the perspective, and seeming to increase in size as the tra- 
veller draws near, with an effect almost ical. 

Nothing can be finer or more original the effect of these far-famed 


ithe wide vestibule. 


until finally they form the termination of the!’ 


edifice, which at the time was already a mixture of Gothic and moyen dge ar- 
chitecture, by M. de Lugay, on his retorn from his travels in the East, and 
their broad shming dumes, surmounted by light gilt weathercocks, bring 
strangely to mind the mosques and palaces of the Asiatic cities. 

The approach to the chateau is particularly grand and magnificent, being 
through an avenue of glorious old cecteamensel through which, at the mo- 
ment of my arrival, the long rays of the evening sun were pouring, all aslant 
over the green turf, making wide patches of the soft grass appear all on flame, 
‘while the shadows thrown between appeared black and mysterious from the 
contrast. 

The carriage drew up the noble avenue De Gatines. The gay postilions, 
with long tricoloured ribbons fluttering in the wind, with plaited pigtail, and 
heavy jack-boots, cracking their whips, with loud halloo, to cheer forward the 
wild, scampering, rope-harnessed horses, gave such an air de régence to the 
scene, that { could almost fancy myself, as] leaned eagerly farward in the car- 
riage, to be the hero of one of Marivaux’s delightful novels, and to be some one 
of his dear ingenious Counts de P., about to pay his first visit to some fasci- 
nating, rebellious, unfaithful Marquise de F. or de N. 

Had such indeed been the case, I do not think the said hero could have 
felt more alarmed and embarrassed than I did during the few moments when 
the carriage, having turned into the — gates, drove round, with stunning 
— Sigs wide cour d’honneur, and stopped at the princely perron of the 
vestibule. 

It was quite a relief to learn from the domestic, who conducted me through 
an endless labyrinth of staircases and corridors in my room, that the large party 
then assembled at the chateau, had all dispersed after the usual early dinner, 
and that the building was at the moment a complete desert. Nothing could 
‘suit me better, for it gave me time to collect all my scattered ideas, and to esta- 
blish myself in the great drawing-room, receiving not received ; and all timid 
juveniles know well the full value of this difference. ‘The view from the win- 
dows of this room was magnificent. An ancient and heavy cloister, forming a 

ool, shady piazza during the summer, and a dry and cheerful retreat in winter, 
lay immediately without, and through each arch the varied and rich landscape 
was enframed. The broad expanse of park, with its dark belt of forest beyond, 
and the little town of Valengay, with the Gothic spire of its church, and the 
white roofs glittering in the sun, by turns appeared, as I moved on, like the 
images in a child’s magic lantern. 

In a short time, the various stragglers began to return from their walks, and 
1 was delighted, when among the very first persons who greeted him, I recog- 
nised an old acquaintance, whom I had often seen in society during the prince's 
embassy in London. ‘Those who have ever felt the delight of finding an ac- 
quaintance in a strange land, and where we had anticipated meeting none but 
strangers, will readily believe my joy at being greeted in well-remembered ac- 
cents by C., who became from that moment a valued and precious friend, more 
so than many whom I had known and loved from childhood, but who were now 
‘absent, and could afford me no aid in encountering the mighty leviathan within 
= of whose tremendous jaws I seemed thus so though:lessly to have wan- 
dered. 

W.th the kind assistance of this friend, however, I began in a very short time 
to regain my confidence, and before the creaking of carriage-wheels upon the 
gravel without, had announced the return of the prince from his evening drive, 
1 had been mis au courant to all the habitudes de la maison, and the station 
and character of each individual had been so fully laid down to me, that Inow 
felt armed with too much foreknowledge to dread any longer the ignorance and 
inexperience which had so often been my worst enemies. 

The room was wellnigh filled by the time the prince had descended from his 
carriage, and preceded by old Carlo, barking and yelping, had slowly traversed 
For such is the courtier-like propensity of human nature, 
thet although no warning-bell had summoned the different stragglers home- 
ward, yet by marvellous instinct, they all seemed aware of the very moment 
of the prince’s return to the chateau, and pressed eagerly to the saloon to re- 
ceive him. 

There was a general advance towards the deor when the prince entered, 
leaning on his gold-headed cane, and tnen the assembly divided in the midst, 
to allow him to pass through, to gain his large fauteuil by the fire. This 
movement gave an effect co his entrée, of indescribable interest. Altogether it 
was one of the prettiest pieces of small-court ceremony I ever witnessed. 

The conversation was carried on for some little time standing, the company 
separating in small groups ; but when lights were brought, and the prince had 
fairly taken his seat at the whist-table, the salon began, though gradually, to 
clear. Some of the guests retired to rest, in order to be abyoad betimes on the 
morrow ; some withdrew stealthily by a side door, and presently the noise of 
feet, and the clattering of billiard-balls, told plainly the reason of their ab- 
sence ; anon, another group would disappear, and then I was sure that a faint 
odour of cigars would blow in from the half-closed window. 

For me, | bravely resisted every invitation to move from the seat wherein I 
had so comfortably enscunced myself, being sufficiently occupied, this first 
evening, in making myself familiar with all the actors in the scene going on 
around me; and | was well repaid for my self-denial, for at that moment were 
lassembled, in that old courtly saloon, some of the brightest intellectual lumi- 
naries of the kingdom. 

“You are fortunate,” exclaimed C., as he kindly came to take his seat be- 
side me, ‘‘in being a guest with some of our most remarkable illustrations of 
the ancient régime—men who remain, few in number, to tell the generation of 
our day, what is meant by the ‘ wits’ and beaux esprits of a period which, al- 
though not distant, yet seems driven centuries back by the rapidity with which 
new eras, new societies, and new dynasties have succeeded each other. For 
instance,” continued he, “there is the Count ae N.; I dare not call him the 
old count, although were age measured by years alone, he would certainly be 
considered to have well earned the title. He is already past the threescore 
years and ten fixed by the great psalmist as the term of man’s life, and yet 
here he is more alive, more oe more racy than ever. I know of no 
greater contrast than that which exists between this man and our princely 
host. 

‘‘ Look at them as they sit opposite to each other, both intent upon the 
chances of the game ; the one so calm and dignified, reflecting almost tediously 
upon the card he ought to play; then placing it slowly and deliberately upon 
the table. Watch him for ever so long a time, you will detect no symptom of 
impatience, no gesture of disappointment, as the tricks are carried from the 
board by his rival. But seldom, even during a run of decided ill luck, have I 
seen him bite his pale lip slightly and in silence. 

«Now look at the count; see with what bitter merriment he shoves the 


cards towards his adversary—how the stinging gibe, the acid bon mots fall 


from his lips, each one sufficient to ensure success to a whole act of a modern 


towers, which give to the building an air of oriental andes, perfectly unique. 
_ They were built at different periods, the first one having been added to the 


\vaudeville—how he grasps the cards with impatient glee when they have fallen 
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to his share—his keen lighting up, and his tall, thin figure rising in his) 
chair, while he pours witty pun and quolibet into the ear, 
of his neighbour. There is mere life in that man, despite of his years, and the 
hard existence he has led, than in a dozen of the poor, stunted jeunes Frances 
who surround him. 

“The prince and M. are like two schoolboys, hating, dreading each other, 
yet each one feeling that the presence of the other is needed +o alan vut his 
own value ; they are steel and flint, by turns giving and receiving blows, aud 
sending up sparks which dazzle the listener and hold him entranced. The one, 
cold and reflective, could crush bis tormentor, were he but allowed tine and op- 
portunity ; while the other, by his great presence of mind, never at fault, his 
brilliant and pungent satire will sometimes cause his friend to writhe, even 
while he bears the same placid courtenance and the same calm smile. 

** An instance of the count’s readiness at ew continued my friend, 
occurred this very day at dinner. The prosy old dowager-duchess down yon- 
der, with the lavender satin, and the marabout head-gear, had been descanting, 
most lengthily upon her genealogy, during the greater part of the repast. 
Every body was yawning most mournfully, and there were certain symptoins in 
the brilliant hawk’s-eye of M., which told to all who knew him that he was 
waiting with impatience for a pounce. The opportunity was not long in pre-! 
senting itself. The poor old duchess, by dint of twaddling on undisturbed, had 
arrived at the period preceding the revolutionary war. 

““* At which time,’ said she, ‘ some of our family emigrated to Canada, 
where a branch still remains to this very day. I have a cousin there who 
writes to me sometimes. Her name is Mousseline—a curiovs name, is it 
not, count?’ 
intent. 

“* Not at all,’ returned he, quickly, ‘J have a cousin called Batiste, you 
have one called Mousseline ;—rien de plus simple !” 

“Of course the whole table was convulsed with laughter. The one object 
was gained : the prosy old duchess was silenced for the rest of the dinner, and 
M., elated by this triumph, was more brilliant and witty than ever. He has 


made a bitter enemy ; but what cares he so long as the old proser does not in-|) 


flict her ennuycux bavardage upon him while she remains. Of this there is no 
fear, for I overheard her servant mention that her carriage must be ready to de- 

to-morrow. Life is too short, according to M’s declaration, to waste it in 
istening to other people's maurars peste. 

“ The career of Count M has been, hke most of the men of note of his 
own time, checkered with startling gleams of light, with fearful intervals o 
darkness ; but his ready wit and great tact have made him float to this very 
hour upon the surface of politics, while many of his contemporaries, with in- 
finitely more talent, and certainly more principle, have sunk to rise no more. 
Thé man’s very life has been, for years past, even to his most intimate friends, 
acomplete mystery. They only know that he is ruined. He has been beg- 
gared more than once even during the time that I have known him, but has al- 
ways risen again, more brilliant and more sparkling than ever. His fire seems 
verily unquenchable, for it bursts forth from amid the ashes with which poverty 
and humiliation would fain seek to smother it, and burns with a brighter glow 
after _ fruitless endeavour that his enemies have made to extinguish :t al- 
together. 

** Mon pauvre ami!" said one of his roue friends to him, after one of the 
many tornados to which during his life he had been exposed—an execution in 
his house, and his horses all sold—* mon pawere ami—que te reste-t-il!” 

“* Mai!” exclaimed the count as he turned away, with light, buoyant step, 
and smiling countenance. In less than a year he was again remoate, in full 
credit and full success ; his house, as before, the resort ot all that was gay and 
brilliant in the metropolis—himself again the oracle of a wide and fashionable 
circle. ‘Ihe answer and the result display the character of the man betier than 
whole pages of written biography could do. His faith lies in his own capacity 
for = to account the weakness of others, and never has it been de- 
ceived.” 

** Who is the tall, thin adversary of the count!” said J, struck with the ap- 
pearance of the person, as he turned and spoke in a low confidential tone to the 


prince. 
“Oh, that is the Count de F.,”’ said my friend, “ the antiquated beau of Pa- 
risian high life. He is the same gay philander, the same favoured swain, the) 
object of as many flattering sighs and tender regrets, as he was thirty years ago,, 
when he was in his prime, or forty years ago, when he was young. Some peo- 
ple have affixed a nearer relationship between him and the prince than the lat- 
ter has ever chosen to avow. Be this as it may, the count, whether from this 
cause, or from the number of years which he has spent in the friendship aud so- 
ciety of the Prince de Talleyrand, has imbibed much of his ready wit and cold 
sarcastic philosophy, and displays them sometimes at the expense of others, 
with the same reckless disregard of feelings or amour propre. His victims) 
are numerous, but they too are sometimes fully revenged by the prince, with 
whom he cannot vie, in spite of the florid wit and forked satire in which he will 


indulge. 

sad The poor count had wellnigh been overwhelmed, sunk for ever, on one oc- 
casion, by a witticism of Talleyrand, which spread over Paris in an incredibly 
short space, and filled the heart of the poor old dandy with gall and bitterness. 
The prince had always rallied the count most unmercifully, upon his absurd 
ee ge to youth and gallantry, and yet in spite of this, so great is the in- 

atuating effect of love, that the latter was foolish and unguarded enough to 
mention with great mystery a new conquest which he had made, aod upon 
which he piqued himself not a little. ‘This time it was a lady of talent, rank, 
and fashion, and he wished most particularly to keep his conquest, now that he 
had so fairly won it. It was just at the period of the new year, and é‘rennes 
were flying in every direction. 

“*] should like to give the lady of my heart something that would please 
her,’ said the count ; ‘do assist me, prince ; what can I procure that would be 
most rare—somethiug unique of its kind—something that is but seldom seen, 
and of which the like could not be brought to her frou any body else.” 

“ The prince appeared to reflect for a moment, aud the count waited impa- 
tiently for the answer. 

“*T have it—I have it,’ at length exclaimed the prince, joyfully. 

“* What! tell me quickly, J will go this moment and procure it.’ 


Appealing to M., whose eyes were fixed upon her with foul)! 


ed as you now behold him, more soft and cupid-like, more captivating, aud woo 
\papillonant than ever. 

* The guest who sits opposite to him, his partner in the game, is the cele- 
brated Royer Collard, perhaps, saving our host, the beet specimen of the an- 
\cien régime now existing in the country. As Talleyrand may be taken as a 
itype of the old French nobleman, so may Royer Collard he admitted as a speci- 
men of the ancient French gentleman. It is a pleasure to look upon that man, 
and behold im his calm, open eye, and his broad expanse of forehead, denoting 
jat once the union of genius and benovolence, a perfect corroboration of all the 
ygood which one has iced from all parties concerning him. Throughout every 
change and form of government under which he has been called into action, he 
|has been remarkable for his inflexible integrity. No swerving—no deviation— 
‘no compromise—but straight forward has he marched, without flinching, in the 
path which he had chosen. It was he who applied to Guizot the epithet which 
itis said so diverted the king. 

“** Austere intrigant !" exclaimed he, when he heard that Guizot had again 
jaccepted office, after his expressed determination not to act with the then exist- 
‘ing government. The mot flew from mouth to mouth, and, whether correct or 
not, was at least successful, which is every thing in Paris. 
| I] firmly believe Royer Collard to be a true and disinterested friend of the 
‘prince. In Paris they live much together; scarcely a single day being suffered 
'to pass without his paymg his visit at the Hotel Talleyrand. Perhaps he is 
jthe only person, amid the crowd by whoin the prince is surrounded, in whom 
‘the latter places perfect reliance. because with his keen judgment, and great 
knowledge of human nature, he knows well enovgh that he 1s the enly one with 
| whom interest will yield to friendship. 

“Of course,” proceeded my friend C., “the chateau is sometimes visited, 
like every other chateau m the kingdom, by all the ‘ fachewz" and the ‘ impor- 
tuns’ of the country round, and the prince mm fe a more elevated position 
than his neighbours, has also more than their share of hospitality to bestow. 
Just observe yonder old gentleman with the powdered head, looking over M.'s 
icards, with a knowing air That is a near neighbour of the prince, to whom 
jhe is compelled by policy to do the honours of the house. It is impossible to 
behold a better type, of the ‘ Berrichon’ whom their own George Sand has so 
japtly described as ‘ mottie ours, moitié mouten.’ His estate yoms that of Va- 
lengay ; part of it can be seen from the windows of the gallery of the chateau, 
‘and on looking thence the other day he exclaimed to the Count de M., who was 
admiring it, 
| “* Mon Dieu, comte, just think! if I had only had the misfortune to lose my 
(father last year I might have bought all the land right away to the left, and 
‘made the place worth having !’ 

“A whole written volume could not paint the Berrichon character more 
clearly than this single speech. It is verily believed, that were the thing 
jadmutted by law, the Berrichon would throw his own children imto the ba- 
lance, if it were necessary to complete a good bargain in the disposal of his 


isheep. 
zk You would be much diverted were you to witness all the intriguing and 
|\maneuvring that 1s going forward among the preprictaircs and gentildtres of 
jthis part of the country, to gain admission here. This chateau is looked upon 
with wonder and awe, and its broad bastions and Moorish towers are fabled 
‘through the province to contain more dark secrets and more hidden mysteries 
‘than ever were confided to the grim keeping of Bastille or Seve Towers. A short 
‘time ago theMayor of C.,a large town of this province,at some little distance from 
\this, was invited by the prince to dine at the chateau, and as the roads were 
(bad, and the nights without moon, he was courteously asked to delay his return 
jhome until the following mornmg. You may imagine the sudden increase of 
jimportance, the sudden puffing of pride, with which the worthy mayor accept- 
jed the invitation, and also the parting injunctions of madame son épouse, to 
bring back the long history to her and Ler daughters, of al! the wondrous 
ideeds which were going forward inside those aristocratic walls—a sealed mys- 
tery which, from thew own experience, they knew that they could never hope to 
isolve. 
| ‘It so happened that on the very morning of the day so rife with expectation 
jto the poor mayor, Comte Mole had arrived at Valengay. Nothing could be 
{more mre and the worthy official rabbed tis hands with glee, at the 
ithought of the immense information he should gain, oy listening to the conver- 
sation of two such distinguished politicians—ot the lawful importance of his 
position with regard to his colleagues at the conseil at home—of the delight and 
|pride of his ambitious wife, while she listened to the detail of all her husband 
\bad heard concerning the secret affairs of the nation; m short, the honest 
jbourgeois felt, from the very moment of his arrival, that tremulous uncertain 
|kind of emotion (one hardly knows whether to call it pain or pleasure), which 
precedes in most minds the realization of sowe dream which has long been 
jnursed and fostered with great care. 

“ Dinner passed away ; the honest functionary, all eyes and ears to what was 
going forward, |:steuiny intently on every side to catch the least significant ob- 
servation which should fall, either from the lips of his host or of the illustrious 
guest. But it was in vain he strained his hearing, listening so intently,that his 
jneighbour was once or twice compelled to remind hin of dish before him ; 
not a word of politics was breathed during the whole repast ; and when once, 
during a short silence which occurred, be ventured, in a tumid voice, to ask the 
prince if he thought that the Belgian monarchy would be of duration, he 
was merely answered by a request to take more champagne, and the conversa- 
tion once more snenined: its light and frivolous tone. it there was in abun- 
jdance ; sparkling showers, and bold satire, and learning too ; but the * mazre de 
son endroit’ cared not for all the good things which were flying past him from 
one end of the table to the other, and convulsing every listener with bursts of 
hearty laughter ; he sumled not, poor man, but rather sat lost in painful wonder, 
that the great ones of the earth should thus lose the precjous hours in idle ban- 
tering and ynseemly mirth. “But he hoped that once in the se/on, the conversa- 
tion might at le fall into a more serious and protitable vein, and he had al- 
ready taken his place close to the prince, determined to catch each syllable that 
fell from his lips when Count Mole ap A 
This he felt sure would happen ; of course it could not chance otherwise. 
At length Count Mole approached, and leant over the back of the prince's clair. 
He spoke, im the very car of the pruce, a confidential whisper, which the 
mayor heard, however, distinctly, so close had he drawn to the illustrious 


“** No need to stir,’ returned the prince, drily ; ‘ give her one ot the hairs of friends 


your head—if you can :—it must indeed be a thing unique of its kind, and of 
which none could bring her the fellow.’ 

“ This allusion to the baldness of the antiquated Adonis was irresistible ; 
the bon mot was sure to be remembered wherever he appeared, and for a long 
time it drove him from the society of those who had heard it. It was only 
when he had the reality of his pretensions, by the splendid marriage 
which he made soon after, that he regained confidence, and once more appear- 


** Prince,’ said the count, ‘ have you forgotten old times, aud all our fierce 
encounters! Come and renew our gkil! at billjards im the vext room ; it will 
make us all the younger by twenty years !’ 

* Billiards! the Prince de Talleyrand play at Billiards ! it could not be ; he 
jshould have imagined that his lameness would have saved him from thet. Yet 
30 it was ; the Prince de Talleyrand did play at billiards ; and m spite of his 
lanieness, was considered one of the most expert players of his day ; and so the 
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_ looking-glass, the shadow of a figure on the opposite wall. His quick percep- 


poor mayor sat the evening through, discomfited and unhappy, with noth-| 
lon to tell his wife, pe nothing to ren to the Town Council when next it 
should meet. ‘I'he disappointment was almost too bitter to be borne. 

“Hope, however, did not desert him. He well knew that the prince and his 
noble guest could not play at billiards the whole night, so he sat a while wait- | 
ing with patience, untilthey should grow tired of the game, and return to the 
fireside. And they did return as he had foreseen, and they did seat themselves, 
comfortably, one on each side of the chimney. 

‘* Now will they discuss their latest protocols !’ thought the little mayor, as_ 
he rubbed his hands in glee. No; the prince was inhigh spirits, for he had. 
wonat billiards. ‘The count was in high spirits too, for he declared he bad let) 
him win ; and the whole conversation was engrossed by the discussion—eter- 
nal thrust and parry—attack and repartee—which had so worried the mayor at 
dinner, and of which he could not at all see the wit—not he. 

“ At last he was growing quite beside himself, when the prince rose ; which, 
action was signal that the sowrée was concluded, and that the different guests 
were free toretire. Yet he had not heard one single word of politics! What, 
would he have to say at the council! What could he tell his wife? She. 
would greet him with reproaches on his return home, and would say that it was) 
of little use such introductions to the great, unless he knew better how to profit 
by them ; for he felt that were he to talk till doomsday, he never should be able, 
to persuade her that he had heard not one word of politics. She would accuse) 
him of having napped, as he always did, and always would do, despite of her 
admonition. 

“ Well; the guests all withdrew, our excellent mayor among the number ; 
bat, as he passed the screen down yonder at the door, upon turning back totake 
a wistful glance at the blazing hearth, he perceived the count reseat himself in. 
the great arm-chair he had quitted but for an instant, and the prince ensconced 
once more in the one he had occupied all the evening ; he saw the latter draw, 
forward a little gueridon which stood near, place upon it a roll of papers. 
which he took from his pocket, and pointing to them, he heard him say to the. 
count, 

Pir * You see we have besogne enough before us, I hope you are not) 
sleepy 
wf he curiosity, the ambition, the amour propre of the poor mayor were all! 
aroused, and forgetting the risk he was about to incur—in short, forgetting all) 
but the opportunity of retrieving lost time—he slid himself into a chair which | 
stood most invitingly near the door, in the shadow of the screen, and prepared | 
to listen with due attention. 

** There was a pause however, during which the prince rose slightly in his 
chair, to reach down one of the flambeaux from the maltelpiece. The may- 
or stretched forward eagerly, when his horror may be guessed ; for instead 
of unrolling the mysterious budget, the prince tu to the count, and 


‘** Before we begin upon this business, let us conclude the affair we were 
speaking of before dinner. I am sorry that you have reason to suspect the dis- 
affection of the municipal council of our town ; if so, I think you are quite right 
to have it remodelled. Whom did you say you would like to replace the 
mayor?’ 

“ The functionary started, and uttered a deep groan, which no doubt pre- 
vented him from hearing the count’s answer; but the prince again spoke, and 
asked his friend what he thought of the present one. Of course the answer was) 
most humiliating for the poor victim, telling of apparent inaptitade for the office, 
of his impertinent familiarity, and of his cager inconvenient curiosity—until the 
unfortunate actually writhed with the pain each word inflicted. 

** When the unwelcome harangue was concluded, the prince arose to take a, 
caraffe of water from the console. ‘The poor mayor was in an awful fright, for! 
the action brought the prince immediately opposite to where he sat trembling’ 
and perspiring trom head to foot. ‘The prince poured the water intu a tumbler, 
and drank it off, and was about retiring to his seat, when his eye fell upon the| 
figure of the poor little mayor, who would gladly at that moment have beer a 
hundred feet below the earth. 

“* Ah! Monsieur L !’ exclaimed he, ‘ why in the name of heaven have you 
been thus neglected! Ring, M. de Moié, here is our worthy friend L. actually 
freezing behind the screen, while waiting for some one to conduct him to his 
chamber. Mille pardons, Monsieur L., for this extraordinary neglect on the 

of the servants,’ 

The valet-de-chambre appeared. 

*** Conduct Monsieur L., unmediately to his chamber,’ said the prince, sig- 
nificantly, ‘ and sce that the like forgetiulness never happens again with any) 
of the visiters to thishouse. Bon soir, M. le Maire, bonne nuit, et dormez 

“ The trembling — hurried off without uttering a word, so great 
ou his confusion, and departed the next morning at daybreak for his own 

me. 

“It is needless to say that the story of his removal from office wasa hoax. 
The prince, in rising to reach the light from the chimney, had descried, in the 


tions enabled him at once to guess to whom it belonged, from remembrance 
of the mayor's uneasy curiosity, and indisereet listening to all that passed] 
during dinner, and he felt determined to panish in his own coin the mean 
and cowardly listencr. A wink at the count was sufficient; he was not one 
to refuse a hint, and together they thus fooled the victim to their heart’s con- 
tent. 

* The story got abroad, and created great laughter throughout the whole 
country, and, as might he expected, the little Mayor of C., was ere long earica- 
tured, pamphieted, and paragraphed into resigning, and it was only then 
that he was allowed to live in peace, and to forget his fatal visit to Valen- 

a 
. ie my friend concluded his story the whist-table broke up, and the prince 
arising, moved towards the fire, where we were seated, and took the arm-chair 
which was always reserved for him. I must confess that at that identical mo- 
ment I could enter into the feelings of the worthy mayor of C., for I too longed 
for the moment when he would expand, and share with us some of the varied 
riches of anecdote with which his mind was stored. 

It needed but a single spark to fire the train: the prince was en verve that 
evening, and I verily believe a whole volume might be filled with the bare 
leaves and cuttings of the “ Flowers of Rhetoric,” with which he charmed us. 
If he did not possess, like the antique poet of Dante's vision, the power of car- 
rying us into the nether regions, his charm was greater still, for at his beck he 
conjured up the shadows he wished us to behold, and made them pass in long 
array before us. 

One or two of the anecdotes I will relate for the benefit of my readers, b 
they must not expect to find one jot of the manner of the natrator—the piquan- 
cy, the verve, the isresistible charm which made the Prince de T 
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avowedly the first story-teller of his day. If I can give but a faint idea of the 
style of conversation which enlivened the long evening of autumn beneath the 

rincely domes of Valengay, it will be as much as I can hope to accomplish, 
or the very warmth and vivacity of the prince’s manner of relating renders it 
imporsible to repeat his words, and memory fails to retrace the fairy chain by 
which imagination was so sportively held captive and inthralled. 

The conversation had turned upon bonnie Scotland, and the prince, amid 
many regrets at his inability to visit the land where dwelt so many of his best 
friends, expressed much curiosity respecting divers usages and customs of the 
Scotch, some of which are so unlike tele of any other nation on the face of the 

lobe. 
P Among other things, he said he had ever felt an eager desire to witness an 
example of second sight, and asked me many questions concerning this extra- 


ordinary gift ; to which I was happily enabled to answer in a satisfactory man 


ner, from having heard in my own family of many illustrations of this pecu- 
liarity, all witnessed and backed by the evidence of sundry old nurses and at- 
tendants, who had been for ages in the family, and of course believed without 
inquiry. 

, ne anecdotes, rough and uncouth as they were, seemed to interest the 
company—this kind of superstition being a thiog unknown among the French, 
who, if they are gifted with the most florid wit, have certainly the driest ima- 
ginations of any people in Europe. 

*‘Somnambulism and the waking sleep might account for the origin of such 


a wild belief,” said one of the company. 


‘Or the faculty of fixing the mind with straining energy on one point,”? said 
another. 

“Or, perhaps the sudden light—the quick vivid flash, which reveals 
to some strong and powerful minds tHe Possip.e, the ‘Trur,” said the 
prince. 

‘“‘ T remember,” continued he, ‘ upon one occasion having been gifted for one 
single instant, with this unk nown and nameless power. I know not to this mo- 
ment whence it came ; it has never once returned ; and yet upon that one oc- 
casion it saved my life ; wit that sudden and mysterious inspiration, I 
jshould not now be here to tell the tale. I had freighted a ship together with 
my friend Beaumetz. He was a goed fellow, Beaumetz, with whom I had 
ever lived on the most intimate terms ; and in those stormy times, when it 
needed not only friendship to bind men together, bat almost godlike courage to 
dare to show that friendship, I could not but prize most highly all his and 
loyal demonstrations of kindness and attachment to me. I had nota single 
reason to doubt his friendship ; on the contrary, he had given me on several 
occasions most positive proofs of his sincere devotion to my interests and well- 
being. We had fled from France together, we had arrived at New York to- 

ether, and together we had lived in perfect harmony during our stay there. 
So, after having resolved upon improving the little money that was left us by 
ispeculation, it was still in partnership and together, that we freighted a small 
lvessel for India, trusting all to the goodly chance which had befriended us 
in our escape from danger and from death, to venture once more together to 
brave the storms and perils of a yet longer and more adventurous voy- 
age. 
er Every thing was embarked for our departure ; bills were all paid and fare- 
wells all taken, and we were waiting for a fair wind with most eager expecta- 
tion—being prepared to embark at any hour of the day or night, in obedience to 
the warning of the captain. 

“This state of uncertainty seemed to irritate the temper of poor Beaumetz 
to an extraordinary degree, and unable to remain quietly at home, he hurried to 
and fro the city, with an eager, restless activity which at times excited my as- 
tonishment, for he had ever been remarkable for great calmness and placidity of 
tem per. 

**One day he entered our lodging, evidently labouring under great excite- 
ment, although commanding himself to appear caim. I was engaged at the mo- 
ment writting letters to Europe, and looking over my shoulder, he said with 
forced gaiety, 

“ What need to waste time in penning those letters! they will never reach 
their destination. Come with me, and let us take a turn on the Battery ; per- 
|haps the wind may be chopping round ; we may be nearer our departure than we 
imagine.’ 

“The day was very fine, although the wind was blowirg hard, and I suffer- 
ed myself to be persuaded. Beaumetz, I remembered afterwards displayed an 
junusual officiousness in aiding me to close my desk and put away my papers, 
handing me, with hurried eagerness, my hat and cane, and doing other little ser- 
vices to quicken my departure, which at the time I attributed to the restless de- 
sire for change the love of activity with which he seemed to have been devour- 
ed during the whole period of our delay. 

“ We walked through the crowded streets to the Battery. He had seized 
my arm, and hu rried me along, seemingly in eager haste toadvance. When 
we had arrived on the board esplanade, the glory then as now of the city of 
New York, Beaumetz quickened his step yet more, until we arrived close to 
the water’s edge. He talked loud and quickly, admiring in energetic terms 
the beauty of the scenery, the Brooklyn Heights, and shady groves of the is- 
land, the ships 1iding at anchor, and the busy scene on the proned wharf; when 
jsuddenly he paused in his mad incoherent discourse, for I had freed my arm 
from his grasp, and stood immovable before him. Staying his wild and ra- 
pid steps, I fixed my eyes uponhis face. He turned aside, cowed and dis- 
mayed. 

*“ Beaumetz,’ I shouted ‘ you mean to murder me—you intend to throw me 
from the height into the sea below. Deny it, monster, if you can !’ 

‘The maniac stared at me for a moment, but I took especial care not to avert 
my gaze from his countenance, and he quailed beneathit. He stammered a few 
incoherent words, and strove to pass me, but I barred his passage with extended 
arms. He looked vacantly right and left, and then flung himself upon my neck 
and burst into tears. ‘ 

“« "Tis trae—'tis trae, my friend. The thought has haunted me day and 
night, like a flash from the lurid fire of hell. It was for this I brought you here. 
Look, you stand within a foot of the edge of the parapet—in another instant 
the work would have been done '’ resi 

** The demon had left him ; his eye was still unsettled, and the white foam 
stood in bubbles on his parched lips ; but he was no longer tossed by the same 
mad excitement under which he had been labouring so long, for he suffered me 
to lead him home without a single word. A few days’ repose and silence, 
bleeding and abstinence, completely restored him to his former self, and.what 
is most extraordinary, the circumstance was never mentioned between us. My 
FaTE was at work. It was during those few days of watching by the bedside 
of poor Beaumetz, that I received the letters from France, which announced to 
me the revocation of the decree which had sent me a wanderer to Ameni- 
a. The Directoire had relented, and 1 was invited to return with all speed. 
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the ship, which had sailed from New York some months before, and of which) | 
M. Beaumetz was supercargo, had not arrived, and that no tidings had 
been received of its fate, and that great fears were entertained of its total | 
oss. 

“ The ARES was justified, for from that time to this no tidings) 
have ever 
metz 

The prince paused a moment, seeming to collect his sad remembrances of] 
Beaumetz, and I could not but admire the singular good fortune which had caused 
him to abandon his voyage to India. 
of France, nay, of Europe, had he sailed in that ship! 
among his friends the title of ** Fortune’s master !”’ 

‘But what was really the motive of your first suspicion of the murderous in 
tent of Beaumetz !” said one of the company. 

“I know not to this very hour,”’ replied the Prince de Talleyrand ; “it was 


not his eye, for I was not looking at him at that moment, I was gazing at the) the river. 


sublime view which he himself was pointing out to my notice ;—it was not in|jlamn, and augmented the disorderly tumult. 
progress impeded by guns and carriages, strove to make way by force, so that, 


on some points men were galloping forward to regain their distance in the ranks 
while on the others the complete stoppage of the crowd seemed to render all 


the tone of his voice either, in which lay the warning of my danger ; it was a 
sudden and inysterious impulse for which | have never been able to aceount—| 
one of those startling and fearful mysteries which even the strongest minds are | 
contented to accept without inquiry, being satisfied that such things are, andj) 


Poland, where provisions were scarce and of an indifferent quality, but where 
there was no actual famine. he old soldiers did not like to burden their horses 
with the additional] weight ; ‘ We shall not starve,’ said they, * where our horses 


liean live ; ard the young ones readily followed the example of their seniors. 


And as neither generals nor commanders paid the least attention to the matter, 


een receiced of the ship, nor, alas! of my poor friend Beau-||these valuable supplies were soon carelessly consumed or as carelessly thrown 


away. For the horses no forage whatever had been provided ; they were left 


entirely to the chance of what could be gathered in the hostile country. 


“On the 23d June, the corps of Marshal Davoust, Oudinot, and Montbrun, 


How different might have been the fate paving. already crossed the Nicnen we also commenced the passage of the riv- 
ell may he have gained) er. 


he march Jay by the Kowno road towards the bridge ; and, as every 
party that was either scattered or crowded together tried to make its own way, 
the wildest confusion reigned along the whole line. Cavalry, artullery, carriages, 


‘baggage-trains of marshals and generals, led horses, and camp-followers of 
levery ati, my were pressed together in the narrow road between the hill and 


rom the many side-paths, stragglers also crowded in upon the co- 
Cavalry soldiers, seeing their 


further advance impossible ; and it appeared as if the confused mass would re- 


never daring to ask wherefore. Many persons, the Jlluminés for example, who) quire whole days before it could be reduced to any semblance of order. All 
ruled the monde philosophique for so long a period, have ascribed this sudden’ |seemed eagerly impatient, however, to gain the hostile land whence so few were 
revelation of the bidden rrura entirely to the effects of magnetism, and there idestined to return. 


are instances well known, wherein the great masters of the art have been able/| 
to produee the same effect at pleasure. Cagliostro, to whom I once mentioned 


“ We had not been long drawn up on the Russian side, where we expected 


jto be reviewed by the emperor, when a tremendous storin, that had been gather- 


the circumstance, had often obtained the same results by his wonderful powers |ing during the passage, broke out and disappointed our expectation. The light- 


of magnetism.” 


“ What, mon prince, have you ever seen Cagliostro!” exclaimed the fair, rain fell in torrents. ; 
of the tempest ; but this circumstance, :marking the very first step of the war, 


jawakened the superstition of the soldiers, and made even some impression on 


Duches de V., raising her head from her tapestry frame, and gazing into the. 
prince's face with an amusing expression of wonder and of awe. 


“* Ay, that have 1,’’ returned the prince, gravely ; ‘‘often have I seen him,| thei superiors. 
fair lady, and am not of those who condemn him at once without examination, chase,’ said others. 


unthinkingly, as an impostor ; for the man believed himself ; no wonder that he!) 

could so easily persuade others. ” 
**Ob now do tell us something about this Cagliostro !” exclaimed the youn 

duchess, shaking back her fair ringlets as she leant eagerly forward, and laid | 


ning flashed with dazzling brightness, the thunder rolled in awful peals, and the 
Every manu was soon wrapt in his cloak to await the end 


‘ This is a bad omen,’ said some. ‘ Few will return from this 
Many similar expressions ran rapidly through the ranks, 
plainly indicating the feelings whence they arose. The brass bands of the 
French cuirassiers, that sounded a gallant march and dispelled these gloomy 
forebodings, rendered an essential service at the moment. 

“The whole army expected that we should be forced to purchase the 


her white and jewelled hand upon the elbow of the prince's chair ; “ do tell us| session of Wilna by a general action ; but we were wistaken : for the advanc- 


all about your interview with the famous magician ; but mind, tell us the trath 
Where did he live '—how did he look ‘—what did he wear?” 


hour.”’ 


jled guard no seoner approached the city, than the Russians withdrew, after ex- 
ichanging a few cannou-shots. 
“ Nay,’ returned the prince, smiling, “were I to tell all I knew con-| hold a trumphal entry into the capital o: Lithuania. 


cerning him, my story would not be done till to-morrow night, at this same jhaving turned the town to pursue the enemy, 
iby the emperor, the processiun commenced. 


‘The troops were now immediately formed to 
And the French cavalry 
and a deputation been received 
At the head of the column, and 


We all involuntarily followed the direction of his gaze towards the clock uponj|in honour of the country. were the two regiments of Polish lancers ; the Prus- 


the mantelpiece. Alas! the hand was wearing round, and stood within a very 
few minutes of the hour of one. 
** We inust defer the story of Cagliostro’s wonders till another time,” said|| 


‘siaus came next, and then followed the limperial Guard im full parade dress. The 
lenthusiasm of the people was at its height on the entrance of the French. 


* Windows and balconies were filled wish persons of bovh sexes, who cheer- 


he, “ but you shall not lose by waiting Vous n y perdrez rien, madame. But) od us as we passed along. in the streets the joyiul crowd almost impeded our 
you shall sleep this night at least in peace ; which you might never do again march, and, from all directions, wine and provisions were handed to the 


should you happen to believe ' So, messieurs, bonne nuit—a demain.” 'famishing soldiers. 


He arose. t course the whole assembly followed the movement, and in al! 
few moments each one had retired. | 


My chamber was in one of the turrets which form the corner towers of the letade remaining in Walna. 
, , supplying the troops with provisious they proved of no avail ; for, from the out- 
We imgered some few minutes, taper in hand, upon! |set of the campaign, the continu: d marches separated ie army from their con- 


chateau, and by a most singular piece of good furtune I found that it was close! 
to that of my iriend. 
the threshold, and with his usual kindness C. proposed to me, as he took his 
leave for the night, to conduct me throagh the chateau and grounds on the mor-|; 
row. 
* We are all independent here,” said he ; “you must not feel surprised if 
you are left to cater for your own amusement until dinner, for each one does! 
what is right in his own eyes, and the morrow’s plans are determined on before| 
mam; so that mterlopers must necessarily be excluded, for the first day ai; 
east. 

the morning, and we sliall have ample occupation for a long day, in wandering 
over the beauties of this place, which must some day become one of the most 
celebrated spots in our country. ; 
He left me, and I soon sank to sleep, dreaming of all Thad seen and heard, 
and with anticipations too of what more | was to see and hear before I took my! | 
departure from Valengay. 
(To be continued.) 


SCENES FROM THE MARCH TO MOSCOW. 


When the swarming host intended for the invasion of Russia was assembling 


But you shall not be quite abandoned ; I will be with you betimes in quired after. 


It was the first and only happy scene of the whole cam- 
paign. 

~ Beyond the town the brigades were again assembled in bivouac, the guards 
Vhatever arrangements may have been made for 


voys, which weie never seen again. The soldiers were obliged, therefore, to 
live on the produce of the country they traversed. But as the necessities of 
the swarming host were much greater than these supplies could relieve, the 
want of provisions was already severely felt during the first days of the war. 
As to any regular issue of rations, it was never thougnt of aiter the of 
the Niemen. Every one took what he could find, and lived as best he mught. 
Whoever was exhausted fell down, remained where he lay, and was never in- 
At first tae consequences of the evil were not so much thought 


of. A battle was universally expected ; and all supposed that the minor con- 


siderations were sacrificed and obliged to give way before greater and more im- 


portant objects. That a system which, at the very commencement, exhibited 
such frightful consequences, would be persevered in to the last,was never dream- 
ed of fora moment. When the army reached Wilna, hunger was alveady ra- 
ing in the ranks of the infantry, and many thousand horses of the cavalry 
already perished. 

“The Gaiagine of severity given by Marshal Davoust, who caused several 
soldiers, caught in the act of searching for provisions, to be shot, produced, and 
could produce, no effect whatever, and were only looked upon as so many acts 
of barbarous and wanton cruelty. The presence of the Imperial Guard pro- 
tected Wilna from being sxcked in search of provisions ; but neither severity 


on the Niemen, General Gravert, the commander of the Prussian contingent, : . 
: nor entreaties could save the suburbs, the neighbouring convents, villages and 


received an order to send two regiments of light cavalry to reinforce the main’ 


column of the grand army, which the emperor himself was to lead. The troops peal, ana tte general poverty of the inhabitants, made it im 


which were completely gutted. The scanty 


selected for this service were the Ist Lancers, who were attached to the 2d : he 

corps of cavalry, and the 2d Hussars, the regiment we propose to accompany ||large 

th h th ign, hich i t ith the Ist the! they wandered for miles around, which 
of It was this total disproportion between supply and demand which 


reserve cavalry, under the King of Naples. This corps consisted of a heavy 
and a light division, the heavy division composed of two brigades of cuira.siers 


of six regiments each, and two light brigades, the one composed of four French iereased t 


permitted. 


ultimately destroyed the army. Other circumsiances occasioned loss and in- 


in, but they were of little consequence, and only derived force 
Iming cause of evil. A soldier who 


i i i j j at and he 
regiments, the other termed La Brigade Etrangere. of two regiments of Polish| and influence from this great and overw ms Pam hs ntaty ae 


lancers, and of the Prussian hussars already mentioned. These thirteen regi-|/is obliged to fast for three days on a march 4 is, in bet 
ments muetered 10,000 horse in the ranks, had twelve guns attached to them,|'gler, and, if a trooper, he allows bis horse to want, and 1s, in 
and were under the orders of General Nansouty, one of the most distinguished! ‘ed to total inefficiency. 


officers in the French service. 


cases, reduc- 
he high condition in which the army reached 


As our present sketch is taken from the journal|| “ [fa number of writers praise t ’ 
i have /orimed opimon trom the deceitful impresmon 
of a youthful hussar, who accompanied the expedition, the reader will recollect|ithe Niemen, they must have joru ‘3 ito confess that a finer, more 


chat the Prassian troops raised after the war of 1806 were 


a 


the first moment. All were, no doubt, 
\ 
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T sought not to resist the appeal, and at once decided on leaving Beav-||by a rigorous conse riptions, which exempted no classof the population so that 
metz to prosecute our speculation alone, and on returning to Paris immedi-||we need not be surprised to find a private trooper quoting Homer and Schiller. 
. ately. |_ “ The regiment having been suddenly assembled in the night of the 22d 
i * The blow was cruel to poor Beaumetz, who was fully persuaded, I have! June, and informed of the declaration of war, received immediate orders to 
' po doubt, that it was in dread of another attack on his part that I had now the|\march ; and, after a toilsome journey, we reached Kowno at noon, where we 
i wish to leave him. No argument I could make use of, no assurances of un-| joined the Ist corps of reserve cavalry The transition from the tranquil and 
. changed friendship, could shake his opinion, and our parting was a most stormy retired quarter we had left to the noisy and tumultuous centre of a large army 
and painful one. I made over to him my interest in the ship which we had| prepared for action—to the bustling scene in which a hundred thousand soldiers 
; freighted together, and he departed for India, while | bent my course once! |were busily engaged in providing against their various wants, was singular and 
: more towards la belle France. striking in the extreme = 
I ‘Once more in a position to assist my friends, my first thought was of Beau-|, ‘ Some arrangements were here made for supplying the troops with provisions 
; metz, and one of my first acts was the cancelling of his death-warrant. I wrote, and every horseman received ten days meal, packed into sacks, which the men 
a. to him to announce the joyful news, addressing my letter to the merchant at) moistened in order to keep out the dust. But neither general nor regimental 
H Calcutta to whom he had been recommended. In due time, receiving no) officers had any idea of the real value of these provisions. No one knew any 
} answer, [ wrote again; but my letters were returned, with the information that! thing about the interior of Russia. The most experienced had only served in 
| 
| 
| 
% 
| 
| 
he | 
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| numerous, and more efficient army could not be seen ; but the infantry had been! the assembly to sound, it was quickly and mechanically obeyed ; and as the 


brought from a distance by rapid marches, and required rest, instead of being! pursuit had been sharp, both parties were instantly mixed in close hand-to-hand 
Pe precipitated into new toils, and exposed to want and privations of every de-||combat. The fight was short and fierce, and ended in the total defeat of the 
ty scription. ‘The horses of the cavalry, also, were in reduced and half-famished!|Russians, who contended to great disadvantage with their long lances. Many 
a condition. Many had sore backs, that were actually rotting beneath the saddles ;/ threw them away, and were cut down in the act of drawing their swords. 
ae for the French trooper has little sympathy for his steed, pays little attention to|| “ The Prussians now became the assailants in their turn, and entered the 
a the animal, and still less to the state of his saddle and appointments. At village at full gallop. In the broad street stood numbers of dismounted Uhlans, 
id Insterburg the emperor caused two squadrons of Prussian hussars to be unsad-||holding the horses of the men engaged behind the enclosures, and on the ruins 
died, to ascertain the truth of the report, that there was not a sore-backed)jof the bridge. Few had time to gain their saddles, most were sabred in attempt- 
horse in the ranks, and was extremely surprised to find it confirmed by the re-| ing to mount, and the victors pursuing their course, arrived on the plain beyond 


; 


sult. Though every Prussian, and, indeed, every German regiment, would have 
been found in a similar condition, as it is not the practice in our service to ride 

Iled horses till the sores are completely healed. But such a custom would be 
impracticable in the French army, for it would oblige the greater part of their 
cavalry soldiers to wander on foot. At Wilna we already saw French troopers 
mounted on the ponies of the country, called Kuniaks; and the appearance in 
the ranks of the Lilliputian steeds and colossal riders excited at first universa! 
astonishment. 

« The horses of the cavalry suffered far more indeed than the riders; for 
though the latter had found cause to regret having squandered away the provisions 
first issued to them, ‘hey could manage better tnan the infantry—they could go 
farther in search of supplies ; and rendercd wise by experience, they never fail- 
ed to load their horses when any thing came in their way. But forage was 
always as scarce with us as provisions were with the infantry. 


ithe buildings. 

“‘ Here aregiment of dragoons drawn up in line again brought us to a halt. 
Both parties gazed at each other for a moment in dubious suspense ; but Ma- 
jor Ziethen ordering the charge to sound, the ouset was renewed with slacken- 
ed rein, and the Russians, completely overthrown, were pursued far across the 
open country. 

** While part of the regiment were chasing the defeated dragoons, the rest 
were trying to secure the Ublans, who had been broken and dispersed about the 
village. Some cut their way through, some escaped under protection of the 
augmenting darkness, but numbers were surrounded, and mostly, as they refus- 
ed to take quarter, cut down by our enraged soldiers. ‘These Uhlans fought 
with the most determined obstinancy ; many when they saw their bridles cut 
ithrough—and this is the first cut of an old practised hussar—or had their bridle 
‘arms wounded, seized the swords with both hands and rushed with maddening 


“ The neighbourhood of the camps never furnished sufficient forage for the lyells upon our people, and continued to Jay about them till they fell beneath re- 


famishing cattle ; and were it not absolute folly, we should be tempted to say 
that the cavalry were assembled in such masses during this war, merely for the 
purpose of being handed over to certain destruction. The regiments attached 
to the different corps of the infantry fared much better than those composing 
the corps of cavalry. The former, comparatively few in number, and en- 


peated blows. 


* Supper was not to reward our victory, for every thing had been plundered 
out long before our bivouacs were established ; we only found remnants, and 
sparing ones into the bargain. But the enthusiasm of victory, which extended 
down to the private soldiers, made us forget our wants. The men sang and 


camped round the infantry, were more fortunate in occasionally obtain- ‘shouted, and, seated round their flickering watchfires, shortened the night by 


ing a sufficient quantity of forage than entire corps of thirteen or fourteen 
regiments that, like a swarm of locusts, devoured every thing in their pass- 

e. 
a During the first days of the march we Prussians were all, from the briga- 
dier-general downwards, extremely surprised to observe the independent man- 
ner in which the French searched for supplies. No sooner were the bivouacs!! 
established, than their foraging parties trotted out in all directions, while the 
foreign brigade stood waiting for orders and instructions. With us every thing 
was to be done according to rule and system, for which great praise was anti- 
cipated ; but the praise never came, while the French returned well loaded with|| 
supplies before the Poles and Prussians had started. The example, however, 
was soon folluwed, and after the first few days, every regiment foraged for itself) 
and as best it might. 

On the march the service of the division was very simple, perhaps a little 
careless even. <A party of 150 or 200 men, taken from the different regiments 
and commanded by a field-officer, formed the advanced guard, and was follow- 
ed by asupporting regiment, a duty that was taken in succession through the!) 
whole division. The brigades also exchanged position on every march; but) 
side patrols, and connected picquet chains, were never thought of, and a rear- 
guard the French deemed altogether superfluous. 

“ On the 5th July, our division under General Brueyes pressed the Russian|) 
corps of Doctoroi! in hopes of engaging it before it could reach the Disna. Our 
hurried march lay through pine-torests, and over roads made of the trunks of 
trees laid parallel, and called, we believe, ia America, ‘ Corderoy roads.’ As 
the rain had softened the marshy ground, and separated the trees from each 
other, many horses sank in, and were injured, our advance retarded and render-| 


| 


relating the individual details of the combat. The glory of the victory 


completely obliterated from their minds all thoughts ot distress and suffer- 


ing. 


deed of arms they had failed to achieve ; and which, as it had been performed 
under their own eyes, could not well be denied. Henceforth the reputation of 
the Prussian troops was established, they now stood on higher ground, and all 
former prejudices disappeared at once. The action was mentioned with great 
praise in the sixth bulletin of the army, and several crosses of the Legion of 
Honour were distributed to the regiment. 

“ The Russians lost more than a hundred men in this affair, on our part 
twenty-four only were wounded. No spear-wounds weve observed, the pelisses 
having sheltered the hussars against them ; but some of the men had their 
wrists alinost severed through ; and these severe wounds made a deep impression 
on the soldiers, who tried to secure themselves against similar cuts by tying 
closely wound handkerchiefs round the arm. The total discontinuance of steel 
gauntlets and sleeves of mail for the sword-arm, shews that close hand-to-hand 
combats become every day more rare in modern war. On the present occasion 
the action proved so close because the narrow space of ground left no room 
for fight. On open plains such things rarely happen, and defensive armour is 
not therefore so much missed. We secured about fifty Russian horses im the 
action ; they were of good quality, and in excellent condition, though many 
were severely galled, owing to the bad saddles and worse saddle-cloths of the 
Russian cavalry. 


** The French it must be confessed, readily acknowledged the gallantry of a 
| 


Py General Nansouty obtained several days rest for his corps after this action 


of Koschiang ; though they brought but siigit bencfit to the light division. The 


he enemy was enabled therefore : 

rood of regiments changed position every day, and this, together with the constant pic- 
orn. a : . quet and patrol duty, carried on with so much irregularity as to occasion con- 


“ The entrance of the village of Kuschiang, which was close in the rear, was 
barricaded ; the enclosures and the ruins of ihe bridge were lined with dis- 
mounted troopers, who, by the fire of iheir carabines, commanded the only ford| 
and both banks of the stream. 

** Whether the French though: it right to press a retiring enemy to the ut- 
most, or whether they acted by superior orders, I pretend not to say, but formid- 
able as the pusition of the eneiny appeared, General Jacquinot was no sooner 
in presence, than, placing himseli at the head of the 16th Chasseurs, he led 
them down to the ford, in order to effect the passage sword in hand. The fore- 
most horsemen had hardly entered the river, before the regiment were assailed 
by so sharp a fire, that they hesiated, and fell back in confusion. after a few 
feeble and unsuccessful efforts. ‘I'he wounded, as they were led to the rear 
declared the undertaking tnpractgable ; and as the day was closing, we were 
in hopes of seeing these unpromising attacks relinquished. 

*« But in this we were mistaken ; lor an order was unexpectedly received, 
directing the Prussians who were jn the very rear of the column, and had the 
Poles and all the French, who had not yet fought, still before them, tofadvance 
and wnake another effort. [t was not without loss of time that we reached the head 
of the division, where, having been formed in column of sections, we advanc- 
ed at a trot towards the ford. Arrived on the banks of the stream, a rattling 
fire from the ruins of the bridge, and trom behind the fences, made the hussars 
pause ; but some brave mer: and officers, dashing into the water at the critical 
moment, gave the right impulse, and the passage commenced, Generals Bruey- 
es and Jacquinot standing on the bank, and, with drawn swords, encouraging the 
soldiers. 

“ The ford was, however, so narrow, that two or three men only could ride 
abreast. ‘The direction was soon lost, therefore. Many troopers, also, kept as 
far from the bridge as possible. to avuid the fire poured down upon them, which 
added to the difficulty. ‘The numbers who missed the ford had water to their 
very breasts. ‘The stream was so deep, that the horses could only reach the 
bottom with their hind feet. Some stuck fast in the soft bed of the river ; others, 
weakened by want, fell over with their riders. The plunging of wounded steeds 
the frantic efforts of those rendered masterless by the fall of their mders, the 
fire of the carbines flashing through the gloom of evening, the shouts of the 
soldiers, and the narrow space on which the combat wes fought, gave a wild and 
indescribable interest to the scene. ‘The hussars of the rear sections, fancying 
they were sacrificed in a hopeless undertaking, rushed madly and with loud ex- 
ecrations into the river; and though all this confusion tended greatly to delay 
the passage, it was yet attended with ultimate benefit. 

“A good part of the men having, notwithstanding the obstacles, gained the 
hostile bank, advanced at a gallop towards the barricaded entrance of the vil- 
lage. The gate flew open at their approach, anda body of Russian Uhlans 
rushed out upon them lance in rest. This unexpected onset made the Prussians 
halt, and then turn ; and the enemy, following their advantage, drove the fugi- 
tives back to the verge of the stream. Onopen plain the chase would probably 
have continued farther. But the deep water was dreaded more than the Rus- 
sians ; and Major Ziethen, who commanded the leading squadrons, having c 


stant alarms, prevented the men from building huts, and taking efficient mea- 
sures to shelter themselves against the cold nights and freqneut rain that fell at 
this time. It is difficult to say whether we suffered more when halting or 
marching. 
* The Russian commanders-in-chief having taken post at Witepsk, detached 
General Osterman to occupy the wooded defiles of Ostrowno. This officer had 
no sooner placed his troops in a good position in front of the forest, than he sent 
forward General Pahlen with cavalry and artillery to ascertain the movements 
of the French. 
** Our army had marched early on the morning of the 25th July ; the first 
corps of cavalry was at the head of the coiumn, the light division in front, and 
we were moving rather carelessly forward when we came unexpectealy on Pah- 
len’s troops, who seemed to be as little prepared for the meeting. 
‘* But we were more practised than our adversaries. ‘The foreign brigade 
quickly formed front : the French hussars trotted round the flank of the enemy 
who lost time in getting their regiments into order. and in trying to bring guns 
into action. While they were thus occupied, the French, concealed by some 
underwood, gained their flank, wheeled up, and instantly charged them. 
Threatened in front, assailed in flank, the Russians retired in all haste, leaving 
six guns in our possession, the evident reward of the promutude with which 
the troops bad formed, and the good order in which they had attacked. 
‘* Delighted with this first success, the King of Naples pursued the enemy 
through clouds of dust, raised by the trotting of so many regiments, and ata 
rate which rendered it impossible for the infantry and artillery to keep pace 
with us, till, near Ostrowno, our course was suddenly arrested by the fire of ar- 
ullery that told the foe was at hand. The corps formed, however, with toler- 
able calmness under the nostile guns ; the divisions of Brueyes in front, the 
cuirassiers in second line. Ona rising ground in advance of the forest, the 
Russians had placed er by squares of infantry on each side of 
this road. Their cavalry stood in second line near the edge of the wood, and 
their flanks were protected by patches of brushwood filled with skirmish- 
ers. 
“* When the dust had cleared away, and the formation of the corps been com- 
pleted, it was found that we were within point blank range of the hostile guns 
which continued their murderous fire without the least interruption. In the heat 
of pursuit, the King of Naples had entirely overlooked this ; and as the strength 
of the Russian position, defended by all arms, secured it against the attacks of 
cavalry alone, there was nothing left but to fall back, beyond the range of fire, 
and await the arrival! of the infantry and artillery ; or remain where we were, 
and sacrifice men and horses without the slightest object. Not to recede, the 
King of Naples chose the last alternative ;—he cantered alung the front of the 
division, distinguished by his theatrical costume, and coveied by the dust of 
the plunging shot : and seemed to take delight in being admired by friends and 
foes. e ew | of the troops was sacrificed in favour of that personal vani- 
ty, which fo indeed the foundation of his bravery. 

“In front of the Freneh and Prussian hussars was a Russian battery of te 
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protected by a large square of infantry, that, owing to its vicinity and! 
perfect security, occasioned frightful havoc in our ranks—every shot tearing men 
and horses away. We could observe, with ease, the successive motions of 
the artillery-men, and tell the very instant when the ball would plunge i, 
amongst us. ‘The French hussars supported this destructive fire with the most 
heroic patience ; and, for atime, the Prussians followed their example ; but 
their patience was soonest exhausted ; murmurs began to rise, and the men de- 
manded to be led on to the attack. Our commanding officer, Colonel Czarnow-| 
sky, seeing how matters stood, sent to the commander of the French hussars, | 
and requested he would support us in the attack ; but the latter declined, on 


| 


guns, 


they seemed aimust as one being ; but Scrooge was consoled for his departure, 
for he got the whole business into his own hands 

The carol begins as carols should on Christinas-eve. Scrooge calls his ne- 
phew a lunatic for wishing him “ A merry Christuas !"’ and sends him home as 
sad as harsh words can make him. He keeps his poor shivering clerk till the 
last minute of his stipulated time, and then dismisses him with an angry growl. 
He goes to his usual melancholy tavern to eat his melancholy dinner, amuses 
himself in the evening with his banker's book, and then retires te his dreary 
chambers. 

As he reaches the door we have the first of the ghostly incidents; the knocker 


the ground of having no orders. | 

« Notwithstanding this refusal, the Prussians dashed forward, and threw them-, 
selves with so much impetuosity ou the hostile infantry, that they were com- 
pletely rode ever, after firing a single inefficient volley. The onset was so 
prompt and unexpected, that the artillerymen had- only time to finish loading) 
with grape, but not to fire. As usual in such cases, most of the broken infan-, 
try threw themselves on the ground ; 


if on parade, and the Prussians occupied with the infantry never thought of! 
furning upon them and carrying offthe guns ; and the French, for whom this) 
would have been an easy task, remained inact've spectators of the contest. 

“ The Russian cavalry in second line observing, at last, that the Prussians 


‘\was curiously stirred, as if by breath or hot «air; and, though the eyes were 


those who attempted to escape or resist||tro!, rather than a part of its own expression. ° 


i| 
were cut down, ‘The artillerymen were all this time standing motionless, as , 
and stumbles up stairs 


becomes the face of his late partner, Maiiey :— 
“It was not angry, nor ferocivus, but looked at Scrooge as Marley used to 
ook, with ghostly spectacles turned up upon its ghostly \orehead. ‘The hair 


wide open, they were perfectly motioniess. That, and its livid colour, made it 
horrible ; but its horror seemed to be, in spite of the face, and beyond its con- 


As Scrooge looks again, the face once more becomes a knocker ; he enters, 
We must give the description of 
THE MISER'’S DWELLING. 
“You may talk vaguely about driving a coach-an -six up a good old flight 
of stairs, or through a bad young actof Parliament; bot I mean to say you 


were unsupported, advanced tothe charge, and forced them back. The retreat) might have got a hearse up that stairease, and taken it broadwise, with the 
now lay along the iront of the hostile battery, and the artillerymen, recovering |splinter-bar towards the wall, and the door towards the balustrades ; and done 
from their trance, fired the guns inio the midst of the fiying rout. Auda more) |i, easy. There was plenty of width for that, and room to spare ; whieh is per- 


destructive effect of grape-shot can hardly be imagined ; horse and rider went 
down before the deadly shower, and on many points the ground was actually 
covered with the dead andthe dying ‘The Prussians, after this severe check 
resumed their former position ; the Russian infantry, as if arising from the dead 
stood up and reformed their square ; andthe fatal cannonade, so briefly inter-| 
rupted, again opened upon us wih the same murderous precision as before. 
Another attack, which the King of Naples attempted with the Poles, proved, 
more unsuccessful than our own, and it was not till the arrival of the infantry, 
divisions of Delzons, who were thrown into the woods on the flank of the Rus-| 
sians, that the latter forsook their position ;—no attempt was made to molest| 
their retreat. 

‘“* Thus ended an action in which every regiment in the corps had suffered,| 
and in which great loss was sustained without producing any satisfactory result. | 
Officers of talents and experience, though they rendered full justice to the gal-| 
lantry of the King of Naples, spoke without reserve of his total want of abili- 
ty, and openly blamed his cenduct in needlessly ex 
ficing them from mere vanity. The enthusiasm of victory which animated the’ 
Prussians after the combat of Koschiang, was altogether missed here,—for the! 
soldiers were thoughtful and silent. At Koschiang, the exercise of active cou-; 
rage had awakened their strength and energy ; here, passive courage produced, 
a totally different effect. 

** The Pruss ans had four officers and eighty men killed in this action ; almost} 
every soldicr mourned the loss ofa friend or comrade. Early in the momning.| 


parties were sent outto bury the slain ; and, as they had been protected agains! 
marauders by guards posted along the field, they still rested in the position in, 


which they had fallen ; and, where the effect of the grape-shot had been most| 
destructive, men and horses lay closely pressed together. 

“* The French officers, who were always more disposed to admire daring deeds 
of arms, achieved in forward onse’, than the cautious observance of superior! 
instructions, were loud in praise of the attack made by the Prussians, though 
undertaken without orders and aitended with great loss. Ali the commanders! 
of squadrons were made knights of the Legion of Honour, and Co onel Czarnow- 
sky received the officer's cross, without having, according to rule, held any pre- 
vious grade in the order. 

* The division of Brueyes happening, some days afterwards, to pass near 
where the emperor was resting under a tree, he desired the Prussian regiment 
to march past him in parade order. Having advanced to the head of the co 
lumn, he complimented the soldiers on the gallant conduct at Koschiang and 
Ostrowno, and promised to request the king to promote their colonel to the rank 
of general. Pleased as the mea were wih the promise made to their com- 
manding officer, and the praise bestowed vn their conduct, they still recollected 
that they were Prussians, and morched past the mighty conqveror without ut- 
tering a single shout of ‘ Vive |Empereur !' The general of division, greatly 
displeased at this want of respect, demanded the cause of it from Colonel Czar-| 
nowsky, who only replied, that ‘ the Hussars did not understand French !” 


ifore him in the gloom. 
| 


ing the cavalry, and sacri. || 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE, 
Being a Ghost Story of Christmas. By Charlies Dickens. Chapman & Hall , 

There is much mirth in this book, but more wisdom—wisdom of that kind! 
which men possess who have gazed thoughtfully, but kindly, on human life, and 
have pierced deeper than their fellows into all the sunny nooks and dark recesses 
of the human breast. ‘The barbarous notion has long been exploded that comic 
writers were only to be esteemed for their jests, and only useful for provoking 
laughter. Cervantes, first among the moderns, sent it out of fashion, and 
blessed that union of wit, sense, and pathos, which Shakspeare confirmed. We 
find it now acknowledged that rich genuine humour is rarely an inmate of the 
mind, if there be not a corresponding depth of earnestness and feeling in the 
heart. 

In all Boz’s writings there is a fine, healthy, benevolent spirit. His sympathy 
for human suffering is strong and pure, and he reserves it not for imaginary anc 
fictitious distress, but for the real grinding sorrows of life. He would be as 
surly as Johnson to a Mrs. Piozzi lamenting a relative’s death while picking the 
wing of the last of adozen Jarks, but as gentle and compassionate as him to 
poor blind Miss Williams, or to disconsolate, penniless Oliver Goldsmith having 
nothing wherewith to appease an angry landlady but the manuscript of the 
“ Vicar of Wakefield." This spirit is more finely displayed in his “* Christmas| 
Carol” than in any of his previous productions. The design is very fanciful. 
and there is crowded into it, brief as it is, a world of character and observation. 
It is truly a reflection uf hfe in miniature. 

Scrooge is a rich, a very rich, citizen—a _“ squeezing, wrenching, grasping, 
scraping, clutching, covetous old sinner.” He has lost all recollection of what 
he once was, and what he once felt He is as dead to any kindly impulse as a 
money-bag or a mortgage-deed, and thinks no more of a moving tale than a 
Bramah lock does. He is almost as keen and groff as eld Ralph Nickleby, to, 
whom he bears a strong family resemblance, salt wate his poor clerk, Bob Crat- 
chit, just as badly, and has as little feeling for his merry-hearted nephew who! 
has married fur love. 


Scrooge had once a partner, a counterpart of himself, who died many Christ- 


mases ago. Together they had lived, together they had amassed wealth, tll 


haps the reason why Scrooge thought he saw a locomotive hearse going on be- 
Half a dozen gas-lamps out of the street wouldn't have 
lighted the entry too well, so you may suppose that it was pretty dark with 
Scrooge’s dip. 

“Up Scrooge went, not caring a button for that: darkness is cheap, and 
Scrooge liked it. But before he shut his heavy door he walked through his 
room to see that all was right. He had just enough recollection of the face to 
degire to do that. 

“ Sitting-room, bed-room, lumber-room. All as they should be. Nobody 
under the table, nobody under the sofa; a small fire in the grate; spoon and ba- 
sin ready ; and the little saucepan of gruel (Scrooge had a cold in his head) 
apon the hob. Nobody under the bed; nobody in the closet; nobody in his 
dressing-gown, which was hanging up in a suspicious attitude against the wall. 
Lumber-room as usual. Old sre-guard, old shoes, two fish-baskets, washing- 
jstand on three legs, and a poker. 

“* Quite satisfied, he closed the door, and locked himself in; double-locked 
himself in, which was not his custom. ‘Thus secured against surprise, he took 
off his cravat ; put on his dressing-gown and slippers, and his night-cap; and 
sat down before the fire to take his gruel 

“It was avery low fire indeed; nothing on such a bitter night. He was 
obliged to sit close to it, and brood over it, before he could extract the least 
sensation of warmth from such a handful of fuel. The fire-place was an old 
one, built by some Dutch mercliant lo: g ago, and paved all round with quaint 
Dutch tiles, designed to illustrate the Scriptures. There were Cains and Abels ; 
Pharaoh's daughters, Queens of Sheba, angelic messengers descending through 
the air on clouds like feather-becs, Abrahams, Belshazzars, Apostles putting off 
to sea in butter-boats, hundreds of figures, to attract his thoughts ; and yet that 
face of Marley, seven years dead, came like the ancient prophet’s rod, and 
swallowed up the whole. 

“** Humbug!” said Scrooge ; and walked across the room.” 

As Scrooge tries to harden his heart into disbelief, the ghost of Marley en- 

ers. He wears aheavy cham forged of keys and safes; and, like Hamlet's 
ghost, tells of the heavy penance he 1s doomed to suffer in spirit for sins com- 
mitted in the flesh. He bas come to warn his partner, and to give him a chance 
of amendment. He tells him he shall be visited by three spirits, on the three 
iollowing nights, and bids him mark well what they shall disclose. Scrooge is 
awed into attention, and watches 

THE GHOST’S DEPARTURE. 

“ The apparition walked backward from him; and at every step it took the 
window raised itself a little, so that when the spectre reached it it was wide 
open. It beckoned Scrooge to approach, which he did. Wher they were within 
two paces of each other Marley's ghost held up its hand, warning him to come 
uo nearer. Scrooge stopped. 

** Not so much in obedience as in surprise and fear ; for, on the raising of the 
hand, he became sensible of confused noises in the air; incoherent sounds of 
lamentation and regret; wailings wexpressibly sorrowful and self-accusatory, 
The spectre, after listening for a moment, joined in the mournful dirge, and 
floated out upon the bleak, dark night. 

* Serooge followed to the window, desperate in his curiosity. He looked 
out. 

* The air was filled with phantoms, wandering hither and thither in restless 
haste, and moaning as they went. Every one of them wore chains like Mar- 
ley’s ghost. Some few (they might be guilty governments) were linked toge- 
ther; none were fiee. Many had been personally known to Scrooge in their 
lives. He had been quite familiar with one old ghost, in a white waistcoat, 
with a monstrous iron safe attached to its ancle, who cried piteously at being 
unable to assist a wretched woman with an infant, whom it saw below, upon a 
door-step. The misery with them all was, clearly, that they sought co inter- 
ere, for good, in human matter-, and had lost the power for ever.” 

Scrooge instantly falls asleep, and does not wake ull the appointed hour. 
The three spirits are of Christmas Past, Christwas Present, and Christmas to 
Come. The ghost of Christmas Past stands by Scrooge s bedside of an uncer- 
iain form, though the belt round its body is wondrous Tight, and a flame shoots 
up from its head. Yet the figure fluctuates in distinctness, now one part being 
visible and now another. The spirit se:zes the hand of Scrooge, and they float 
through the air together. ‘The old man is taken to the haunts of his childhood, 
and he is conscious of ‘a thousand odvurs floating in the air, each one connected 
with a thousand thouglits, and hopes, and joys, and cares long, long forgotten.” 
Each cireumstance of the time past is restured. The village school ; a boy left 
deserted in the school-room, whom Scrcoge recognises as his former self read- 
ing “ Robinson Crusoe,’ till at last a lovely girl, who throws her arms round 
the boy’s neck, and bids him come home toa * merry, merry, Christmas."”” Then 
the scene changes, and Scrooge is once more in the house of the kind-hearted 
master of his youth, who Reet to keep Christmas as it was kept in the olden 
time, and he recognises himself the most joyous of the joyous group. Then 
leomes the scene of his manhood, when he deserted his betrothed for a wealthier 
bride ; and last, he views the girl he bad deserted the mother of a happy bloom- 
ing family. This picture is delightfully sketched ; 1 is enough vo make a ba- 
chelor in love with wedlock. May there be many such groups among those to 
whom we wish all] the felicity presented by this 
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FEBRUARY 


= —— 
MERRY CHRISTMAS. 

A room, not very large or handsome, but full of comfort. 
winter fire sat a beautiful young girl, so like the last that Scrooge believed i 


was the same, until he saw her, now a comely matron, sitting opposite her 
daughter. The noise in this room was perfectly tumultuous, for there were | 


more children there than Scrooge in his agitated state of mind could count ; 
and, unlike the celebrated herd in the poem, they were not torty children con- 
ducting themselves like one, but every cuild was conducting itself like forty. 
The consequences were uproarious beyond belief; but no one seemed Lo care ; 
on the contraiy, the mother and daughter laughed heartily, and enjoyed it very 
much; and the latter, soon beyinuing to mingle in the sports, got pillaged by 
the young brigauds most ruthlessly. What would I not uave given to be one 


of them! Though I never could have been so rude, no, no! I wouldn't for | 
the wealth of ali the world have crushed that braided hair, and torn it down; 


and for the precious little shoe, | wouldn't have plucked it off, God bless my 
soul! to save my life. As to measuring her waist in sport, as they did, bold 


young brood, I couldn t have done it; I should have expected my arm to have, 


grown round it for a punishmeut, aud never come straight again. And yet I 
should have dearly liked, I own, to have touched her lips ; to have questioned 
her that she might have opened them ; to have looked upon the lashes of her 
downcast eyes, and never raised a blush ; to have let loose waves of hair, an 
inch of which would be a keepsake beyond price : in short, I should have hked, 


I do confess, to have had the lightest license of a child, and yet been man enough | 


to know its value. 


“ But now a knocking at the door was heard, and such a rush immediately 


ensued that she, with laughing face and plundered dress, was borne towards it 
the centre of a flushed and boisterous group, just in time to greet the father, 
who came home attended by a man laden with Christmas toys and presents. 
Then the shouting and the struggling, and the onslaught that was made on the 
defenceless porter! The scaling hum, with chairs for ladders, to dive into his 
kets, despoil him of brown-paper parcels, hold on tight by his cravat, hug 
im round the neck, pommel his back, and kick his legs in irrepressible affec- 
tion! The shouts of wonder and delight with which the development of every 
package was received! ‘The terrible announcement that the baby had been 
taken in the act of putting a dolls frying-pan into his mouth, and was more than 
suspected of having swallowed a fictitious turkey, glued on a wooden platter! 
The immense reliei of finding this a false alarm! ‘I'he joy, and gratitude, and 
ecstacy! They are all indescribable alike. 1t is enough that by degrees the 
children and their emotions got out of the parlour, and by one stair at a time, 
up to the top of the house, where they went to bed, and so subsided. 

“And now Scrooge looked on more attentively than ever, when the master 
of the house, having his daughter leaning fondly on him, sat down with her and 
her mother at his own fireside ; and when he thought that such another crea- 
ture, quite as graceful and as full of promise, might have called him father, and 
—_ a spring-time in the haggard winter of his lite, his sight grew very dim in- 

“* Belle,’ said the husband, turning to his wife with a smile, ‘I saw an old 
friend of yours this afternoon.’ 

“* Who was it!’ 

“* Guess !’ 

“*How can I? Tut, don’t I know,’ she added, in the same breath, laugh- 
ing as he laughed. ‘Mr. Scrooge 

“*Mr. Scrooge it was. I passed his office-window, and, as it Was not shut 


up, and he had a candle inside, | could scarcely help seeing him. His partner 


lies upon the point of death, I hear, and there he sat alone; quite alone in the 
world, I do believe.’ 
“«* Spirit !" said Scrooge, in a broken voice, ‘remove me from this place 


Scrooge wrestles with the spirit, and in the struggle seizes its extinguisher- 
cap, presses it upon the ngures head, and finds himself once more in his own 


room in darkness. 

Again he has a long sleep. 

Christmas Present comes in the shape of a giant, with a holly-green robe. 
Scrooge perceives him seated in his room, with his noble head, crowned with 


holly wreath studded with icicles, reaching to the ceiling. His throne is a wine-| 


cask, and his footstool a twelith-cake. in his hand he bears a blazing torch, 
from which he sprinkles down giadne s upou every threshold he enters. An 


i grate, ili hun 


haunt of immmy, where wreiches are dividing the spoils and hvardings 


with living green, and all around are heaped up ihe choice provisions collecte 
to make Christmas glad. The giant leads Scrooge forth. They pass throug 


streets and lanes, with every house bearing token of rejoicing by its roaring fire! 


or its sprig of holly, ull they come to the dwelling of poor Bob Cratchit, old 
Scrooge's clerk. Bob has a large family. but they are ail assembled that day. 
He comes in from church with the youngest boy, ‘I'imy Tim, on his shoulder. 
Here is 
A PICTURE WORTHY OF WILKIE IN HIS BEST DAYS. 
“ Alas for ‘Tiny ‘Tun, he bore a lntle crutch, and had bis limbs supported by 


an iron frame! ‘he two young Cratchits hustled Tiny ‘Tim, and bore him off 


into the washhouse, that he might hear the pudding singing in the copper. 

**And how did little Tin behave?’ asked Mrs. Cratchit, when she had 
rallied Bob on his credulity and Bob had hugged his daughter to his heart’s 
content. 

*** As good as gold,’ said Bob, ‘and better. Somehow he gets thoughtful 
sitting by himself so much, and thinks the strangest things you ever heard. He 
told me, coming home, that he hoped the people saw him in the church, because 
he was a cripple, and it might be pleasant to them to remember upon Christ- 
mas-day who made lame beggars walk and blind men see.’ 

“ Bob’s voice was tremulous when he told them this, and trembled more 
when he said that Tiny Tim was growing strong and hearty. 

His active little crutch was heard upon the floor, and back came Tiny Tim 
before another word was spoken, escorted by his brother and sister to his stool 
beside the fire; and while Bob, turning up his cuffs—as if, poor fellow, they 
were capable of being made more s abty—coipounded some hot mixture in a 
jug with gin and femons, and stirred it round and round and put it on the hob to 
simmer, Master Peter and the two ubiquitous young Cratchits went to fetch 
the goose, with which they soon returned tn high procession. 

“Such a bustle ensued that you might have thought a goose the rarest of all 
birds ; a feathered phenomenon, to which a black swan was a matter of course ; 
and in truth it was something very like it inthat house. Mrs. Cratchit made 
the gravy (ready beforehand in a little saucepan) bissing hot; Master Peter 
ma the potatoes with incredible vigour; Miss Belinda sweetened up the 
apple-sauce ; Martha dusted the hot plates ; Bob took Tiny Tim beside him in 
atiny corner atthe table; the two young Cratchits set chairs for everybody. 
not forgettmg themselves, and, mounting guard upon their posts, crammed 

into their mouths, lest they should shriek for goose before their turn 
come to be helped. At last the dishes were set on, and grace wae said. It 


was succeeded by a breathless pause, as Mrs. Cratchit, looking slowly all ae 


Near to the the carving-knife, prepared to plunge it in the breast ; but when she did, an 
pee ‘ when the long expected gush of stuffing issued forth, one murmur of delight 


arose all round the board, and even Tiny Tim, excited by the two young Crat- 
'chits, beat on the table with the handle of his knife, and feebly cried, * Hur- 
rah! 

‘| «There never was such a guose. Bob said he didn’t believe there ever was 
‘such a goose cooked. Its tenderness and flavour, size and cheapness, were the 
‘themes of universal admiration. But now, the plates being cnanged by Miss 
Belinda, Mrs. Cratchit left the room alone—too nervous to bear witnesses—to 
‘take the pudding up and bring it in. 

“ Suppose it should not be done enough! Suppose it should break in turn- 
‘ling out! Suppose somebody should have got over the wall of the back yard, 
\and stolen it while they were merry with the goose—a supposition at which the 
,|two young Cratchits became livid! All sorts of horrors were supposed. 


|| “Talo! A great deal of steam! The pudding was out of the copper. A 
smell like a washing-day! ‘That was the cloth. A smell like an cating-house 
‘|and a pastry-cook’s next door to each other, with a laundress’s next door to 
jthat! That was the pudding. In half a minute Mrs. Cratchit entered— 
| flushed, but smiling proudly—with the pudding, like a speckled cannon-ball, so 
jhard and firm, blazing in half of half-a-quartern of ignited brandy, and bedight 
lwith Christmas holly stuck into the top. 

“Oh, a wonderful pudding! Bob Cratchit said, and calmly, too, that he re- 
||garded it as the greatest success achieved by Mrs. Cratchit since their mar- 
| riage. Mrs. Cratchit said that, now the weight was off her mind, she would 
confess she had had her doubts about the quantity of flour. Everybody had 
{something to say about it, but nobody said or thought it was at all a small pud- 
\\ding for a large family. It would have been flat heresy todo so. Any Crat- 
chit would have blushed to hint at such a thing.” 

Scrooge shrinks when poor Bob gives as a toast, “* The founder of the Feast.”’ 
||With the spirit as his guide he recommences his wanderings, peeping into a 
‘hundred homes where happy families are assembled, and witnessing the greet- 
‘jings of relatives and friends long separated, while all around the exulting 
spirit scatters bright mirth, happy thoughts, and pleasant fancies. They float 
to the desert moor, and find joy in the miner's hut and the peasant’s cottage— 
sail out to sea, and see it animating a ship’s crew on the waste of waters. Re- 
turning to land, they enter the house of Scrooge’s nephew, where a choice par- 
ty are revelling in Christmas games, pitying poor solitary Scrooge! Again, 
in the street, the ghost of Christmas Present leaves to Scrooge 


THE CHARGE ENTRUSTED BY HEAVEN TO MAN. 


“From the foldings of its robe it brought two chiidren—wreiched, abject, 
frightful, hideous, miserable. They knelt down at iis feet, and clung upon the 
outside of its garment. 

*** Oh, man, look here! Look, look, down here !’ exclaimed the ghost. 

“They were a boy and girl. Yeilow, meagre, ragged, scowling, wolfish ; 
but prostrate, too, in their humility. Where ygreceful youth should tave filed 
thear features out, and touched them with its freshest tints, a stale and shrivelled 
hand, like that of age, had pmched and twis ed them, and pulled them into 
shreds. Where angels might have sat enthroued devils lurked, and glared out 
menacing. No change, no degradation, no perversion of humanity, in any 
g:ade, through all tue mysteries of wonderiul creation, has monsters haif so 
horrible and dread. 

“Scrouge started back appalled. Having them shown ‘to him in this way, 
he tried to say they were fine children, but the words choked themseives, rather 
than be parties to a lie of such enormous magnitude. 

** Spirit! are they yours!’ Scrooge coulu say no more. 

“* ‘They are mans,’ said the spirit looking down upon them. ‘And they 
c:ing to me, appealing irom their fathers. This boy is tgnorence. This girl 
is Want. Beware tuem both, and al! of theirdegree ; but most of all beware 
tuis boy, for on his brow I see that writteu which is Doom, uuless the writing 
be erased. Deny i!’ cried the spirit, stretching out its hand towards the city. 
* Siander those who teil it ye! Admnt it for your factious purposes, and make 
jit worse! And bide the 

‘The ghost of Cusistmas to Come is the third spirit. It is a stately figure, 
surouded in olack and impenetrable drepery. It leads Scrooge inio the heart 
of the City, and he heais his acquaintance talking jestingly of one departed— 


vt the dead—into a wretched room, where a corpse lies shrouded, whose face 
Scrooge dares not uncover—inio dwel ings made miserable by the grasping 
avarice of those who had weaith they could not use—into his nephew’s house, 
shorn of its comforts, where the inmates, careworn and weary, are wringing 
their hangs with distress—into poor Bou Crotcni.’s abode, mede cheeriess by 
death—and, lastly, intv a sad churchyard, where, on the stone uf a neglected 
rave, is inscribed the name of Esenszer Scxooce! He implores the spirit 
tu say whether these shadows may not be changed by an altered life. Its 
trewbling haud seems to give cunsent. He pleads earnestly for a more deci- 
sive sign, and while he do.s so the phantom dwindles down into a bc dpost, and 
Scrooge sits upright in his bed. 

cannot imagine the conclusion? Jt is broad day. Scrooge looks out 
of the window ; the bells are ringiny ; the people are going to church; ali pro- 
claim it is Caristmas-day. The tuture 1s yet before him, and he is :eselved to 
make the most of it. ‘lhe prize turkey 1s got in haste from the neighbouring 
poulterer’s, and sent by a cab to bob Cretchit’s ; and Scrooge hastens off to 
uis nephew's to dinner, where he finds the vistun of the spirit realized. Scrooge 
irom that hour is another and a beter man. 

There is a German sketch, the author of which we do not recollect, similar 
in its plan to this carol. A young man in a nigh lives through an age of vice, 
and, as bis end approaches, breathes one fervent prayer that time for repentence 
was yet afforded him, and wakes to find his life has yet to run its couree. But 
neither that nor any:hing else of the kind we ever met with is comparable to 
Mr. Dickens's carol, for fancy, variety, and vigour. His sketches first esta- 
\ulished wis reputetion ; bere we bave a number of the most stiiking and ani- 
mated he has ever penned, worked into a narrative of rare originality and iIn~ 
verest. We predict for " a popularity as exteasive as any of his previous works 
nave enjoyed. If we are not mistaken In our estimate of its merit, and in its 
singular power of fasciwating the aitention, it will speedily be translated into 
every European tongue. 
Our notice has run to greater length than we had intended, but the book is 
exactly of that kind which no one can take up without wishing to have @ com- 
panion in bis enjoyment, without being tempted to read passages aloud, and give 
4 proof of discernment in the perception of its beauties. Its pathos is as pure 
a8 gepuine, and vs hearty as its humour, and its reflection of varied shapes of 


human life, as true as the mirror affords of an object before it. Let the Christ, 
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mas of 1843 yield what store of good things it may, it will bring nothing more! meeting was in Portugal. Our minister had adopted some romantic idea of 


valuable of its kind than Mr. Dickens’s ‘* Christmas Carol.” 


MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
Part VIi.—( Continued.) 

I was now introduced to a new scene. The room was filled with muskets and 
knapsacks piled against the walls, and three-fourths of those who sat down 
were private soldiers; yet there was scarcely a man who did not wear some 
knightly decoration, and I heard the noblest names of France every where 


shaking the English influence, and Dumourier had been seut as an engineer to 
‘reconnoitre the defences of the country. The word espion was not wholly ap- 
plicable to his mission, yet there can be no doubt that the memoir published on 
‘his return, was not a volume of travels. His services had now recommended 
‘him to the Government, and he was setit to Corsica. ‘Mere again I met him, 
jas my regiment formed part of the foree in the island. He was high on the 


matist. 


staff, our intercourse was renewed, and he was regarded a5 a very eapert diplo- 
A few years after, I found him in a still higher situation, a favourite of 
De Choiseul, and managing the affairs of the Polish confederatiou. On his re- 


round me ‘Thus extremes meet: the Faubourg St. Germains had taken the! turn to Paris, euch was the credit in which he stood, that he was placed by the 


equality of the new order of things, and the very first attempt to retain an ex-| 


clusive rank had brought all to the same level. But it was a generous, a grace- 
ful, and a gallant level. All was good-humour under the privations, and the 


fearful chances which awaited them were evidently regarded with a feeling) 


which had all the force of physical courage without its roughness. I was muc 


struck, too, with the remarkable appearance of the military figures round me. 
Contrary to our general notions of the foreign noblesse, those exhibited some of 
the finest-looking men whom I had ever seen. This was perhaps, in a consi-| 


derable degree, owing to the military life. In countries where the nobility are 
destitute of public employment, they naturally degenerate—become the victuns 
of the diseases of indolence and profligacy, transmit their decrepitude to their 
descendants, and bequeath dwarfishness and deformity to their name. But in 
France, the young noble was destined for soldiership from his cradle. His edu- 
cation partook of the manly preparations for the soldier's career. The discip- 
line of the service, even in peace, taught him some superiority to the effeminate 
habits of opulence ; and a sense of the actual claims of talents, integrity, and 
determination, gave them all an importance which, whatever might be the follies 
of an individual, from time to time, powerfully shaped the general character of! 
the nobles. In England, the efforts for political power, and the distinctions of 
political fame, preserve our nobility from relaxing into the slavery of indulgence 
The continual ascent of accomplished winds from the humbler ranks, at once 
reinforces their ability and excites their emulation ; and if England may proudly 


boast of men of intellectual vigour, worthy of rising to the highest rank from’ 


the humblest condition, she may, with not less justice, boast of her favourites o 
fortune fitted to cope with her favourites of nature. 

Among these showy and high-bred soldiers, the hours passed delightfully. 
Anecdotes of every court of Europe, where most of them had been, either as 
tourists or envoys ; we maps tales of the —_ of their unfortunate sove- 
reign ; narratives—sufliciently contemptuous of the present possessors of pow- 
and chansons —some gay, and us all forget the fight 
of time. Among their military choruses was ove which drew tears from many 
a bold eye. It was a species of brief elegy to the memory of Turenne, whom 
the French soldier still regarded as his tutelar gentus. It was said to have been 
written on the spot where that great leader fell :— 

* Regois, O Turrenne, ot tu perdis la vie, 

Ls transports d’un soldat, qui te plaint et t’envie. 
Dans |’ Elysee assis, prés du chef des Ceésars, 

Ou dans le ciel, peutétre entre Bellone et Mars. 
“ais-moi te suivre en tout, exauce ma priére ; 

Puis se-je ainsi remplir, et finir ma carriére.’’ 

The application to the immediate circumstances of those brave gentlemen 
was painfully direct. What to-morrow might bring was unknown, further than 
that they would bly soon be engaged with their countrymen ; and whether 
successful or not, they must be embarked in war against France. But my in- 
telligence that an action was expected on the next day awoke the soldier within 
them again ; the wrongs of their order, the plunders of the ruling faction, their 
hopeless expatriation, if some daring effort was not made, and the triumphant 
change from exiles to possessors and conquerors, stirred them all into enthusiasm. 
The army of the Allies, the enemy's position, the public feeling of Paris, and 
the hope of sharing in the honours of an engagement which was to sweep the 
revolutionary * canaille”’ before the “ gentlemen of France," were the rapid 
and animating topics. All were ardent, all eloquent ; fortune was at their feet ; 
the only crime was to doubt—the only difficulty was to choose in what shape of 
ee vengeance, of matchless retribution, and of permanent glory, they 

uld restore the tarnished lustre of the diadem, and raise the insulted name 
of France to its ancient rank among the monarchies of the world. I never heard 
among men so many brilliancies of speech—so many expressions of feeling full 
of the heart—so glowing a display of what the heart of man may unconsciously 
retain for the time when some emotion rouses all its depths, and opens) 
them to the light of day. It was to me a new chapter in the history of man. 

The news which I had brought of the positions of the armies rendered me an 
object of marked interest. I was questioned on every point ; first, and espe- 
cially, of the intention of the Commander-in-Chief, with the most anxious yet 
most polished minuteness. But, as on this subject my lips were comparatively 
sealed, the state of the troops with whom they were so soon to be brought into 


contact became the more manageable topic. On mentioning that Dumourter| 


was placed in command, I received free and full communications on the subject 
of his qualities for being the last hope of revolutionary France. One had known) 
him in his early career in the engineers, another had served along with him in 
Corsica, a third had met him at the court of Portugal; the concurring report 
being, that he was a coxcomb of the first water, showy but superficial, and’ thoughj 
personally brave, sure to be bewildered when he found himself for the first time 
working the wheels and springs of that puzzling machine, an army in the field. 
A caustic old Provengal marquis, with his breast glittering with the stars of a 
whole constellation of knighthood, yet who sat with the cross-belts and car- 
touche-box of the rank and file upon him, agreeing with all the premises, stoutly 
denied the conclusions. “* He is a coxcomb,” said the old Marquis. ** Well, 
he is only the fitter to command an army of upstarts. He has seen nothing 
but Corsican service ; well, he is the fitter to command an army of banditti. 
And he has been an espion of the Government in Portugal ; what better train- 
ing could be have for heading an armiy of traitors’ Rely upon it, gentlemen. 
that you have mistaken his character; if you think that he is not the very man 
whom the mob of Paris ought to have chosen for their general, [ merely re- 
commend, that when you go into action you should leave your watches m 
camp, and, if you e any of their battalions, look wel] to your purses.” 
old soldier's sally restored our gaicty ; but the man best acquainted with 
the Freach Commandet-in-Chief was my frend the chevalier, at the bead of the 
table. ** It has singularly enough happened to ine to have met M. Dumourier 
in almost every scene of bis life, since his return from his first service im Ger- 
many. Our first hospital in Toulouse, where he 
had sent, like my to recover, in his native air, from the wounds of our 
last German campaign. He was then acoxzcomb, but a clever one, full of ani- 


mal spirits, and intoxicated with the honour of having survived the 
bullets, of being appointed to a company, and wearing a croix. Our 


‘minister of war at the head of a commission to reform the military code ; thus 
he has been always distinguished ; and has at least had expcrience.”’ 

| Even this slight approach to praise was evidently not popular among the cir- 
‘cle, and I could hear murmurs. 

** Distinguished '—yes, more with the pen than the sword.” 

** Diplomacy !—the business of a clerk. Command is another affair.” 
“Mon cher Chevalier,” said the old Marquis, with a laugh, ** pray, after be- 
ing m so many places with him, were you with him in the Bastile!” ‘This was 
followed with a roar. 

| I saw my friend's swarthy check burn. He started up, aud was about to 
‘make some fierce retort, when a fine old man, 4 general, with as many orders as 
‘the marquis, and a still whiter head, averted the storm, by saying, ** Whether 
the chevalier was with M. Dumourier in that predicament, I know not; but I 
jean say that I was. I was sent there for the high offence of kicking a page of 
ithe court down the grande escalier at Versailles for impertinence, at the ume 
|when M. Dumourier was sent there by the Duc d’Acquillon, for knowing mere 
ithan the minister. I assure you that I found him a most agreeable personage 
\—very gay, very witty. and very much determined to pass his time in the plea- 
‘santest manner imaginable. But our companionship was too brief for a perfect 
junion of souls,” said he, laughing ; * for I was liberated within a week, while 
he was left behind for, I think, the better part of a year.”’ 

** But his talents '” was the question down the table. 
| “Gentlemen,” said the old man, “ my experience in life has always made 
‘me judge of talents by circumstances. If, for example, I find that a man has 
the talent exactly fitted for his position, | give him credit for all—he had the 
talent for making the Bastile endurable, and I required no other. But there 
were times when graver topics varied our pleasantry, and he exhibited very va- 
‘rious intelligence, a practical experience of the chief European courts, and, I 
jam sorry to say, a very striking contempt for their politics and their politicians 
lalike. He was especially indignant at the selfish perfidy with which the late 
\king had given him up to the ignorant jealousy of the minister, and looked for- 
ward to the new reign with a resolute, and sometimes a gloomy determination 
Ito be revenged. If that man is a republican, it is the Bastile that has made him 

e; and if he ever shall have a fair opportunity of displaying his genius, un- 
ewe a cannon-ball stops his career, I should conceive him capable of producing 
.a powerful impression on Europe.” 

The conversation might again have become stormy but for the entrance of a 
patrol, for whom a vacant space at the table had been left. Forty or fifty fine 
tall fellows now came rushing into the room, flinging down shakor, knapsacks, 
and sabres, and fully prepared to enjoy the good cheer provided for them. I 
heard the —_ the first families of France among those privates—the 
Montmorencies, the Lamaiguons, the Nivernois, the Rochefoucaults, the De 
Noailles, ‘familiar as household words.” Al! was good-humour again. They 
had a little adventure in scaring away a corps of the rustic national guards, 
who, to expedite their escape, had flung away their arms, which were brought 
in as good prize. The festivity and frolic of youth, engaged in a cause which 
jconferred a certain dignity even on their tours de page, renewed the pleasantry 
of the night. We again had the chansons ; aud I recollect one, sung with de- 
jticious taste by a handsome Italian-faced youth, a nephew of the writer, the 
Duc de Nivernois. 

The duke had requested a ringlet from a beautiful woman. She answered, 
that she had just found a grey hair among her locks, and could now give them 
away no more. The gallant reply was— 

** Quoi! vous parlez de cheveux blancs ! 
Laissez, laissez courir le temps ; 
-2 Vous importe son ravage ! 

Les tendres curs en sont exempts ; 
Les Amours sont toujours enfants, 
Et les Graces sont de tout aye. 
— moi, Thémire, je le sens. 

€ suis toujours dans mon printemps, 
Quand je offre mon 
Si je n’avais que dixhuit ans, 
Je pourrais aimer plus longtemps, 
Mais, non pas aimer davantage.’’* 

On returning to look for my distinguished prisoner, | found a packet lying on 
the had in my absence with the troops in ad- 
vance ; must acknow that I opened it with a trembling hand, w 
saw that it came from and Mordecai. 

It was written in evident anxiety, and the chief subject was the illness of his 
daughter. She had some secret ou her mind, which utterly baffled even the 


|\Jew’s paternal sagacity. No letters had reached either of them from France, 


and he almost implored me to return, or, if that were unpossible, to write with- 
out delay. Mariamne had grown more fantastic, and capricious, and wayward 
than ever. Her eyes had lost their brightness, and her cheek its colour. Yet 
she complained of nothing, beyond a general distaste to existence. She had 
seen the Comtesse de Tourville, and they bad many a long conference together, 


from which, however, Mariamne always returned more melancholy than ever. 


She had refused the match which he had provided for her, and declared her de- 
termination to live, like the daughter of Jephthah, single to her grave. 

The letter then turned to my own circumstances, and evtered mto them with 
the singular mixture of ardour and sneering which formed this extraordmury 


\character. 


“Tam doing your business here as indefatigably as if I were robbing uabobs 
India, or settmg up republics at home. The tardiness of the Horse-Guards 


* Lovely and loved! shall one hair 
Touch lp with care 

A heart like thine may Jaugh st Time— 
The Sou! is ever in its prime. 

Leves, you know, have infant faces, 


| 
| 
} 
| 
A years can’t chill the G 
- Taced . 
While thou art in my soul ined, 
| 
‘ere gay 
migh! jonger > adore, 
next) | But cowd not, pod leve thee apore. 


‘is open before them, but they will look only behind. The war was almost a 
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8 to be moved by nothing but an invasion; and it would be almost as rational) 
to wait the growth of an oak, as to wait the signing of your commission ; but) 
it shall be done in my own way. I have means which can make the tardy quick,| 
and open the eyes of the blind. You shail be a subaltern in the Guards, unless. 
you are in too much haste to be a general, and get yourself shot by some Pari- 
sian cobbler in the purloined uniform of a rifleman. But, let me tell you one) 
fact, and I might indorse this piece of intelligence, ‘ Secret and Confidential,’ 
to the English cabinet, for even our great minister has yet to learn it—the Alles 
will never reach Paris, Rely, and act upon this. They might now enter the, 
capital, if, instead of bayonets, they carried only trusses of straw. The road 


feint from the beginning. ‘The invasion was the second act of the farce—the 
retreat will be the third. Poland has been the true object ; and, to cover the) 
substantial seizures there, has been the trick of the French invasion. I predict, 
that, in one month from the date of this letter, there will not be an Austrian or) | 
Prassian cartridge found in France. Potsdam and Schenbrunn know more on 
the subject at this moment than the duke. I write to you as a friend, and by! 
Mariamne’s especial order, to take care of yourself. Ihave seen the retreats, 
of continental armies in my time ; they are always a scene of horrors. Fol-| 
low the army so long as it advances ; then all is well, and even the experience} 
of service may be of use to you. But, in this instance, the moment that you, 
find it come to a stop, turn your horse’s head to any point of the compass but, 
the front, and ride to the nearest seaport. The duke is a brave man, and his 
army is a brave army ; but both will be instantly covered with all the obloquy, 
of all the libelers on earth. If you have met bim as man with man, you have, 


American. 


His life had been the strangest contrast to the calm countenance which I saw 
so tranquilly listen to its own tale. It was Quixotic, and two hundred years 
ago could scarcely have pny om the pen of some French Cervantes. He had 
begun life as an officer in the French household troops in absolute boyhood. 
At sixteen he had married! at eighteen he had formed his political principles, 
and begun his military career by crossing the Atlantic, and offering his sword 
tothe Republic. To mect the thousand wonderings at his conduct, he ex- 
changed the ancient motto of the Lafayettes for a new one of his own. The 
words, “* Why not ?” were his answer to all, and they were sufficient. On reach- 
ing America, he asked but two favours, to be suffered to serve, and to serve 
without pay. 

In America he was more republican than the Republicans. He toiled, tra- 
velled, and bled. with an indefatigable zeal for the independence of the colo- 
nists; his zeal was a passion, his love of liberty a romance, his hostility to the 
dominion of England an universal scorn of established power. But if fantastic, 
he was bold; and if too hot for the frigidity of America, he was but preparing 
to touch France with kindred fire. He refused rank in she French army coupled 
with the condition of leaving the service of the Republic ; and it was only on 
the French alliance in 1788 that he returned to Paris, to be received with 
feigned displeasure by the King, and even put under arrest by the minister. 
but to be welcomed by the praises of the true sovereign, the Queen. feted by 
the court, the sovereign of that sovereign, and huzzaed by the mob of Paris, 
already the sovereign of them all; from his military prison he emerged, colo- 
nel of the King’s regiment of dragoons. 

While this narrative was going on, mingled with bumpers, and bursts of Sla- 
vonic good-fellowship, I could not help asking myse!f whether Lavater was 
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doubtless been re oy em with his manners, his wit, his animation, and his ac-| 
complishments. have known him long and well. But Europe, within a 
month, will decry him, as a fagitive, a fool, and adastard. Such is popular’) 
wisdom, justice, and knowledge. A pupil of the first warrior of Prussia and): 
of modern ages, and wanting only experience to do honour to the lessons of, 
Frederick, he will be laughed at by the loose loungers of the Palais Royal, as 
ignorant of the art of war, and branded by the graver loungers of courts and 
councils, as ignorant of the art of government. Once more, I say, take care 
of yourself. ‘The first step in retreat will raise all France against the Allies. 
Ten victories would not cost as much as the first week's march towards the 
frontier. Every thicket will have its troop; every finger, for a hundred lea- 
~ round, will be on the trigger. Robbery and murder, famine and fatigue, 

isease and death, will be upon the troops; the retreat will become a flight, 
and happy is the man who will ever see the Rhine again. Be wise in time.” 

Enclosed within this long epistle was a brief note from Mariamne. 

“You must not think me dying, because I importune you no longer. But, 
can you give me any tidings of Lafon.aine ? I know that he is rash, and even 
enthusiastic ; but I equally know that he is faithfuland true. Yet, if he has, 
forgotten me, or is married, or is any thing that, as a preux chevalier, he ought| 
not to be, tell me at once, and you shall see how grateful 1 can be, before | 
cease to be anything. But if he has fallen—if, in the dreadful scenes now 
acting in Paris, Lafontaine is no more—tell me ,not. Write some deluding 
thing to me—conceal your terrible knowledge. 1 should not wish to drop down 
dead before my father's face. He is looking at me while I write this, and I am 
trying to laugh, with a heart as heavy us lead, and eyes that can scarcely see 
the paper. No—for mercy’s sake, do not tell me that he is dead. Give me 

entle words, vive me hope, deceive me—as they give laudanumymot to prolong 
ife, but to lull agony. Bo this, and with my last pulse I shale grateful— 
with my last breath I shall bless you.”’ as 

Poor Mariamne ! I had, at least, better hopes than those for her. But within 
this billet was a third. It was but a few lines; yet at the foot of those lines 
was the signature—‘ Clotilde de Tourville.” ‘The light almost forsook my 
eyes; my head swam ; if the paper had been a talisman, and every letter writ- 
ten with the pen of magic, it could not have produced a more powerful effect 
upon me. My hands trembled, and my ears thrilled ; and yet it contained but 
a few unimportant words—an enquiry addressed to Mariamne, whether she 
could forward a letter to the Chateau Montauban in Champagne, or whether her 
father had any correspondent in the vicinity who could send her the picture of 
a beloved relative, which, in the haste of their flight to England, they had most 
reluctantly left behind.” 

The note at once threw every thing else into the background. What were 
invasions and armies—what were kings and kingdoms—to the slightest wish of 
the being who had written this billet? All this [ admit to be the fever of the 
mind—a waking dream—an illusion to which mesmerism or magic is but a fri- 
volity. Like ali fevers, it is destined to pass away, or to kill the patient ; yet 
for the time, wha: on earth is so strange, or so powerful—so dangerous to the 
reason—so delicious to the soul! 

But, after the long reverie into which I sank, with the writing of Clotilde in 
my hand, I recollected that fortune had for once given me the power of meeting 
the wishes of this noble and beautiful creature. ‘The resemblance of the pic- 
ture that had so much perplexed and attracted me, was now explained. I was 
in the Chateau de Montauban, and I now biessed the chance which had sent me 
to its honoured walls. 

To hasten to the chamber where J was again to look upon the exquisite re- 
semblance of features which, till then, I had thought without a similar in the 
world, was a matter of instinct ; and, winding my way through the intricacies’ 
of galleries and corridors, loaded with the baggage of the emigrant army, and! 
strewed with many a gallant noble who had exchanged the down bed of his an-| 
cestral mansion for the bare floor, or the open bivouac, I at length reached the 
apartment to which the captive general had been consigned. ‘fo my utter as-| 
tonishment, instead of the silence whieh I expected under the circumstances, | 
heard the jingling of glasses and roars of laughter. Was this the abode of so- 
litude and misfortune! I entered, and found M. Lafayette, indeed, conduct- 
ing himself with the composure of a personage of his rank ; but the other per-. 
formers exhibiting a totally different temperament. A group of Polish officers, , 
who had formerly borne commissions in the royal service, and now followed the 
Emigrant troops, had recognized Lafayette, and insisted on paying due honours: 
to the ‘noble comrade” with whom they had served beyond the Atlantic. | 
Hamlet's menace to his friend, that he would *‘ teach him to drink deep ere he) 
depart,” had been adopted in the simplest sense by those jovial sons of the 
north, and * healths bottle-deep” were sent round the board with rapid circula- 
tion. 

My entrance but slightly deranged the symposium, and I was soon furnished! 
with all the freemasonry of the feast, by being called on to do honour to the. 
toast of “ His Majesty the King of Great Britain.” My duty was now done, 
my initiation was complete, and while my eyes were fixed on the portrait which, 
still in its unharmed beauty, looked beaming on the wild revel below, I heard,| 
in the broken queries, and interjectional panegyrics of these hyperborean he- 
toes, more of the history of Lafayette than I had ever expected to reach my 


not a quack and physiognomy folly’ ould this be the dashing Kevolution- 
ist? Xo plodder over the desk ever wore a more broadcloth countenance ; an 
occasional smile was the only indication of his interest in what was passing 
around him. He evidently avoided taking a share in the discussion of his 
Transatlantic career, probably from delicacy to his English auditor. But when 
the conversation turned upon France, the man come forth, and he vindicated 
his conduct with a spirit and fulness that told me what he might have been 
when the blood of youth was added to the glow of the imagination. He was 
now evidently exhausted by toil, and dispirited by disappomtment. No man 
could be more thoroughly ruined ; baffled in theory, undone in practice—an 
exile from his country, a fugitive from his troops—overwhelmed by the hope- 
lessness of giving a constitution to France, and with nothing but the dungeon 
before him, and the crash of the guillotine behind. 
“What was to be done?” said Lafayette. ‘France was bankrupt—the 
treasury was empty—the profligate reign of Louis XV. had at once wasted 
the wealth, dried up the revenue, and corrupted the energies of France. Mi- 
nisters wrung their hands, the king sent for his confessor, the queen wept—but 
the nation groaned. ‘There was but one expedient, to call on the people. In 
1787 the Assembly of the Notables was summoned. it was the first time since 
the reign of Henry 1V. France had been a direct and formal despotism for al- 
most two hundred years. She had seen England spread from an island into an 
empire ; she had seen America spread from a colony into an empire. What had 
been the worker of the miracle '—Liberty. While all the despotisms remained 
within the boundaries fxed centuries ago, like vast dungeons, never extending, 
and never opening to the light and air, except through the dilapidations of time, 
I saw England and America expanding like fertile fields, open to every breath 
of heaven and every beam of day, expanding from year to year by the cheerful 
labour of man, and every year covered with new productiveness for the use of 
universal mankind. I own that there may have been rashness in urging the 
great experiment—there may have been a dangerous disregard of the actual 
circumstances of the people, the time, and the world—the daring hand of the 
philosopher may have drawn down the lightning too suddenly to be safe ; the 
patriot may have flashed the blaze of his torch too strongly on eyes so a 
trained to the twilight of the dungeon. The Jeader of this enterprise himself, 
like the first discoverer of fire, may have brought wrath upon his own head, and 
be condemned to have his vitals gnawed in loneliness and chains ; but nothing 
shall convince Lafayette that a great work has not been begun for the living 
race, for all nations, and for all posterity.” 
I could not suppress the question—‘* But when will the experiment be com- 
plete? When will the tree, planted thus in storms, take hold of the soil! 
When will the tremendous tillage which begins by clearing with the conflagra- 
tion, and ploughing with the earthquake, bring forth the harvest of peace to the 
eople ?” 
: ~ That must be the legacy to our children,’ was the reply, in a grave and al- 
most contrite tone. ‘ ‘The works of man are rapid only when they are meant 
fordecay. The American savage builds his wigwam 1m a week, to last fora 
year. ‘The Parthenontook half an age and the treasures of a people, to last 
for ever.” 

We parted for the night—and for thirty years. My impression of this re- 
markable man was, that he had more heart than head ; that a single idea had 
engrossed his faculties, to the exclusion of all others ; that he was following a 
phantom, with the belief that it was a substantial form, and that, like the ido- 
laters of old, who offered their children to their frowning deity, he imagined that 
the costlier the sacrifice, the surer it was of propitiation. Few men have been 
more misunderstood in his own day or in ours. Lifted to the skies for an hour 
by popular adulation, he has been sunk into obscurity ever since by historic con- 
tempt. Both were mistaken. He was the man made for the time—precisely 
the middle term between the reign of the nobility and the reign of the popu- 
lace. Certainly not the man to * ride on the whirlwind and direct the storm ;” 
but as certainly altogether superior to the indolent luxury of the class among 
whom he was born. Glory and liberty, the two highest impulses of our com- 
mon nature, sent him at two and tweuty fromthe most splendid court of Ep- 
rope, to the swamps and snows, the desperate service and dubious battles of 
America. Eight years of voyages, negotiations, travels, and exposure to the 
chances of the field, proved his energy, and at the age of thirty he had drawn 
upon himself the eyes of the world. Here he ought to have rested, or have 
died. But the Revolution swept him off his feet. It was an untried region—a 
conflict of elements, unknown to the calculation of man ; he was whirled along 
by a force which whirled the monarchy, the church, and the nation with him, 
and sank only when France plunged after him. aud 
I have no honour for a similar career, and no homage for a similar memory ; 
but it is from those mingled characters that history derives her deepest lesson, 
her warnings for the weak, her cautions for the ambitious, and her wisdom for 
the wise. 

On the retiring of the party forthe night, my first act was to summon the 
old Swiss and his wife who had been left in charge of the mansion, and collect 
from them all their feeble memories could tell of Clotilde. But Madame la 


Maréchale was a much more important in their old eyes, than the 
“charmante enfante” whom they had dandied on their knees, and who was 
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likely to remain a “‘ charmante enfante”’ to them during their lives. The cha-| gan to wonder that I did not come up with the cavaleade. It did not occur to 
teau had been the retreat of the Maréchale after the death of her husband ; and) me that I ought to retrace my steps, and I continued until darkness overtook 
it was in its stately solitndes, and in the woods and wilds which surrounded it) me. At length I was convinced that I aad mistaken the route, and recollect- 
for many a league, that Clotilde had acquired those accomplished tastes, and) ing that | had passed a building, I rode back a considerable distance to make 
that characteristic dignity and force of mind, which distinguished her from the| some inquiry. I could not determine from its appearance whether or not it was 
frivolity of her country-women, however elegant and attractive, who had been, an inhabited place ; however, I knocked and knocked again, and no one an- 
trained in the salons of the court. ‘The green glades and fresh air of the forest! |swering, I concluded that it was not a dwelling. I considered what to do, 
had given beauty to her cheek and grace to her furm; and scarcely conceiving) |wbether to return to the point where the road divided, or to resume the route 
how the rouged and jewelled Maréchale could have endured such an absence|/which I had just retraced. I decided upon the latter. | walked ny mare three 
from the circles of the young queen,and the “ beaux restes”’ of the wits and beau-|/or four miles, aud went off the road into a field on the left, there being no hedge 
ties of the court of Louis the XV., I thanked im soul the fortunate ssity| or wall to prevent me. I made my way to a tree, and there let the mare graze. 
which had driven her from the atmosphere of the Da Barris to the shades thus|/Waiting some time, I thought I was not quite safe, as, if any prowlers were 
sacred to innocence and knowledge. jto pass, they would perceive me, and might be mduced to offer violence, for 
But the grand business of the thing was still be done. ‘The picture was ta-||the purpose of robbing me. I therefore went further from the road, and took 
ken down at last, tothe great sorrow of the old servants, who seemed to re-|!my station under another tree,—with what purpose [ can hardly say, as 1 could 
gard it as a patron saint, and who declared that its presence, and its presence)|not expect that it would be daylight for several hours. J was now exceedingly 
alone, could have saved the mansion, in the first instance, from being burned by| hungry, and my mare evidently as hungry as myself, from the avidity with 
the “ patriots,” who generally began their reforms of the nobility by layimg|/which she ate what the field atiorded. felt the symptoms of the cold stage 
their chateaux in ashes, and in the next, from being plundered by the multi- jof an ague coming on, and consequently felt no longer hungry. I began to 
tudes of whiskered savages speaking unknown tongues, and came to i) yA and move about, in the hope that the exertion might arrest the paroxysw. 
France without “nz pain ni vin’ for her legitimate sons. But the will of Ma- It did so mm part; I became warm, and soon felt a gentle moisture over the 
dame la Maréchale was to them as the laws of the Medes and Persians, irresis-|/body, the ague-fit having gone through its three stages The paroxysm was not 
tible and unchangeable ; and with heavy hearts they dismounted the portrait,||severe, and therefore the debility which supervened not so great as it otherwise 
and assisted in enfolding and encasing it, with much the same feeling that||would have been. 
might have been shown in paying the last honoors to arightful branch of the be-) Seeing that it was doing nothing to retnain where I was, | Jeft the field, and 
loved line. : ; \pursued my way along the road. [ went a foot-pace for two or three miles, 
But, in the wall which the picture had covered, I found a small recess, and found myself at the foot of a hill. I continued, and when arrived at the 
closed by an iron door, and evidently unkuown to the Swiss and his old wife.) summit, perceived on the night, forty or fifty yards from the road, a large build- 
I might have hesitated about extending my enquiry further, but Time, the}\ing, resembling an English barn. By the hght of a large fire on the ground, 
great discoverer of all things, saved my conscience ; with a slight pressure) close to the building, | observed five or six Portuguese soldiers. I called aloud, 
against the lock it gave way ; the door flew open, and dropped off the hinges, /and it appeared strange that I could not attract their attention. At length one 
a mass of rust and decay. Within was a casket of a larger size than that ge-|iof them left his party, and came slowly towards me. When withiu two or 
nerally used for jewels; but my cunosity durst not yo beyond the superscrip-| three yards he drew his sabre, and demanded what I wanted. I saw that he 
tion, which was a consignment of the casket, im the name of the Marechale, to||was a Portuguese dragoon, and his appearance and beariug were such as to 
her banker in London. Whatever might be the contents, it was clear that, like} create some alarm. eing entirely alone, enveloped in total darkness, and hav- 
the picture, it had been left behind in the hurry of flight, and that to transmit it) /ing, in common with many British officers, a very unfavorable opimon of the 
to Englana was fairly within my commission. Before our busy work was done, | Portuguese lower orders, | judged it prudent to insure my own safety by let- 
day was glancing in through the coloured panes of the fine old chamber. I hur- ting him see at once how dangerous it would be to attempt anvthing hostile. I 
ried off the Swiss, with my precious possessions, to the next town, in one Ofjl/asked him the way to Sarnadas, and assumed a somewhat authoritative tone 
the baggage carts, with a trooper in front to prevent his search by hands still land manner, keeping him in fropt of me. He could not tell me, but I learned 
more hazardous than those of a custom-house officer; and then, mounting my) that he and his companions were in charge of stores for the army, whieh were 
horse, and bidding a brief farewell te the brave and noble fellows who were al- deposited in the barn-like building. There was somethiwg extremely forbid- 
ready mustering for the march, and envying me with all their souls, I set off at) (ding in the appearance of this man. He was a tall, brawny fellow, with a 
full speed to rejoin the army. — _ |icomplexion so swarthy as to appear black, with enormous whiskers and mus- 
_ With all my speed, the action had begun for some hours before I came imjjtachios. I said, “J am the commander of a regiment of English, which are 
sight of the field. With what pangs of heart I heard the roar of the cannon |/at the foot of the hill, and our route is to Sarnadas.” I thought it advisable to 
for league on league, while I was threading my bewildered way, and spurring) |gay a regiment of troops, as the number would deter him from meditating any 
my tired horse through the miry paths of a country alternately marsh aud for-\/attack on me ; and that I was the commander of them, thinking, perhaps justly, 
est ; with what pantings I looked from every successive height, to see even to ‘that if he and his party might be disposed to attempt anything against a hum- 
what quarter the smoke of the firing might direct me ; with what eager vexa-||pler individual, they would hesitate to do so against one whose presence, they 
tion I questioned every hurrying peasant, who either shook his moody head and’ would know, was so necessary to the regiment ; and that whilst the commander 


refused to answer, or who answered with the fright of one who expected to have) \of it was a i would remain at the foot of the hill until his return. He had 
his head swept off his shoulders by some of my fierce-looking troop, I shall not |put several s to me, before I told him that | was accompamed, which 
now venture to tell; but it was as genuine a torture as could be felt by man.) were calcu excite some suspicien—such as, if I were alone, if I had the 


means of paying a guide, Xc. [| thought it prudent to get away from him as 
soon as possible, and turned my horse round with that intention. In turning 
round, I fancied that his long sword was uplifted. It was a moment of great 
alarm ; but knowing that it was not a time to show any fear, I immediately 
turned my horse’s head towards him again, spoke to him im a commanding tone 
jrespecting the stores which he had in charge, and during this time kept backing 
my horse. so as to have the dragoon in front, until [ had gotten to the brink of 
ithe hill which [had just ridden up, When there, I suddenly turned round, 
jcalled out ** Viva Senhor,’’ and sending the spurs into the animal's sides, gal- 
loped down the hill as fast as she could go. 

To retrace the road I had already passed was useless, I therefore resolved to 
traverse the country to the left, where a narrow opening seemed to lead some- 
where. Ina short time I found myself in paths which scarcely admitted my 
horse to pass, and, withal, entangled with briars. The path every now and 


At length, exhausted by mortal fatigue, and ready to lie down and die, I made) 
a last effort, would listen no more to the remonstrances of the troop, whose hor- 
ses were sinking under them. I ordered them to halt where they were, pushed 
on alone, and, wiuding my way through a fore-t covering the side of a low but 
abrupt hill, or rather succession of hills, I suddenly burst out into the light, 
and saw the whole battle beneath, around, and before me. It was maguifi- 


cent. 


A NIGHT IN THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
BY JAMES BYRON BRADLEY, ™. D. 
The war which was waged in Spain and Portugal for several years previously 
to the downfall of Napoleon, afforded innumerable instances of adventures as 
interesting and surprising as any that are found recorded. 


A great many, if related, would seem to be intended for the press of ro- 
mance, and are now told* at the firesides of the small towns and villages of! then was so steep as to be almost precipitous, so that | was frequeutly in danger 
rench|/of losing my seat. I came at last to a deep gully, which J did not perceive at 


France oftener than in England. This is owing to the fact of individual 


officers finding themselves in dangerous situations more frequently than the Bri-_|irst, but fortunately my horse could see better than myself, or otherwise I 


tish as they had the disadvantage of being in an enemy’s country, where, if they) should have been killed. Of course there was no alternative but to turn back, 
lost their ar, or from any ‘eis were pa Sorry h from their compatriots, they, jand having wandered through paths sometimes narrow, and at other tunes broad, 
had to oppose dexterity to treachery, and boldness torevenge. The following| | found myself upon the bank of a broad river. I tried to recollect what branch 
relate the adventures and, perhaps, escapes of a British officer uttached| of the Tagus it could be, but could not. I dismounted and sat upon a large 

to the Medical Staff of the Army during the above period ; and although they! stone, aud being very sleepy, dosed for some time. | regretted that I had not 
do not equal in intensity several of those which have been recorded, may yet! Come to one of those little chapels which are seen im all parts of Portugal. 
be read with interest by many who still indulge in reminiscences of Spain and) Every officer who served in the Penimsular War will remember these little cha- 
Portugal. | pels, or shrines, more properly speaking, which are scattered over the face of 
It was, I think, in November of 1812 that I was attached to a hospital at} the country. They are about five yards in length, by four broad, and have in 
Castello Branco, a town in the province of Beira, in Portugal. I had been for; them ouly an altar and crucifix, and where devout peasants, and peasants pot 


a considerable time in a state of great debility from sickness, having suffered 
from dysentery, opthalmia, and intermittent. Head-quarters were at this time 
in Spain, and the only medical officers in Castello Branco were Mr. Maclean, 
Surgeon to the Forces, Mr. Kearney, Hospital-Assistant, and myself. I was 
ordered to attend sick and wounded troops who were to be conveyed down to 
Abrantes. ‘There might be fifty or sixty; some in waims drawn by bullocks, 
others upon mules, and a few were able to walk. ‘The only authority over the 
troops, besides my own, was that of a Serjeant,—a drunken, worthless fellow. 
At eix o'clock in the afternoon we set out, and when we had proceeded as far 
as the extremity of the town, Mr. Kearney, who, if he be alive, and should, 
chance to read this paper, will recollect the circumstance, looked out of his 
window and said, “ Bradley, [ am just sitting down to dinner (that is to say, 
soup miade with ration-beef and tomatos), you had better come up and take a 
basin of it.” The weather was very cold, and I was not sufficiently recovered 
to eat anything put soup; I therefore gladly took his offer, and ordered the 
06 swith n about half an hour I bade adieu to my 
friend, remounted my horse, and left Castello Branco, with the wish that I 
ight never see it again, having suffered there much sickness and much from 
vexations. Ata short distance from this end of the town the road has two turn-| 
ings, one to Sarnadas, and the other I know not whither. The one to 
I ought to have remembered, as | had travelled it in my journey from that place 
to Castello Branco. Unfortunately my servant, Juan Rodriquez, a buy sixteen 

old, and who was well acquainted with the country, bad gone on with 


tbe) seen two or three other men near 


devout, resort occasionally ; the former to pray for the forgiveness of sins al- 
ready committed ; the latter of those they may commit. The door of these 
‘little buildings is always left open, and one of them would have been a com- 
fortable asylum for the night ; but I did not meet with one until six o'clock in 
the morning, when I no lounger wanted it. 

My anxiety for the arrival of morning was intense, and putting up a fervent 
\prayer to Him who grants his protection to all of his creatures who bumbly im- 
plore it, I seamtanals my patient and hunyry steed, and proceeded by ee 
\which I was certain must lead to a point different from any at which | - 
‘ready been. In about an hour I found myself in a broad highwer' and, conti- 
wnuing at a footpace, observed on the left, at the distance of a small field, a large 
I concluded that there must be somebody near rt, and called as loud as J 


ifire. 
could. Several minutes elapsed before an old man came towards me. A low 
hedge, not very usual in Portugal, separated him from me. J asked permission 


‘to ap h the fire, which he refused ; I requested him to give me something 
jto eat, which he also refused ; and then begged for something for the poor 
jmare ; this was also denied. I spoke to bim of his unfeelingness, represented 
jthat the English were in his country for the purpose of expelling a ruthless 
enemy, and that they deserved at the hands of his countrymen sympathy and 
. My arguments had no effect, and having my sword in my hand, I 
» from the irritability which sickness had produced, 

@ cut upon his face or his arm, but as I during our parlance, 
two or three opprobrious epithets wel] 


droops,tand I took the road to the left. Having pursued it for some time, J be- 


get. I left him, after applying to him 


| 

| 

| 
| 
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known in Portugal, and expressive of contempt and hatred, if the latter feeling 
inay be considered compatible with the former. 

I pursued my solitary route along the road, which continued Jevel and broad, 
and, at the distance of two or three miles, heard the barking of dogs. As I 
proceeded, the barking increased, the noise of the horse’s feet upon the hard 

round inciting the watchfulness of the dogs. On the right, among some hills, 
f seiecived the reflection of a fire, and from this and the barking, I knew that 
a eamp of Spanish muleteers must be there. During the Peninsular War Spa- 
nish muleteers were constantly seen on the roads between head-quarters and 
Lisbon. ‘They were employed to carry provisions, chiefly flour, biscuits, &c., 
.to the different depots et our commissaries were stationed. Each company 
consisted of a few Spaniards, with twenty or thirty mules ; the latter carrying 
the stores, not in panniers, but in sacks. The appearance of these muleteers 
will be well remembered by the British officers, aud by many of the privates ; 
they and their mules recalled to our minds those youthful and innocent days 
which we spent at our own homes, where, surrounded by those most dear to us, 
we read the exploits of Don Quixote de la Mancha, and laughed at the rogue- 
ries of Don Lazarillo de Tormes.. The Spaniards habited in their dark brown 


close jackets ; a coarse red worsted sash or belt rounj the waist, and the Spa-| 


nish sombrero on the head to shield them from the sun : the mules with gaudy 
trappings, two or three of the foremost having bells about their necks ; and the 
conductors themselves seated carelessly, singing ancient ballads which spoke off 
war and of love, and of the deeds of chivalry performed by noble Spaniards 
during their long contention with their paynim invaders. A certain wildness 
characterized the airs of the stanzas, and the burthen of the songs had a strain 
of melancholy which, mingling with the tinkling of the bells, created reflec- 
tions that carried us back to the days when the genius and fiery spirit of the 
Moors were opposed to the obstinate and steady resistance of the Spaniards. 

There existed between the Spanish and the Portuguese a mutual dislike : 
the latter hating the Spanish, and these affecting to despise the other ; so that 
it not unfrequently happened that broils took place when they met, which occa- 
sionally ended in bloodshed. On this account the muleteers generally encamped 
during the night, and, being often molested by the Portuguese, were obliged to 
be always upon the alert: hence, they were accompanied with dogs, which 
acted as picquets, and whenever these gave the alarm the muleteers discharged 
some muskets, which they constantly carried with them, to warn the prowlers 
of danger if they ventured to approach. Consequently, I had not gone much 
further before two shots were fired, one immediately after the other, and I 
judged that they had been directed towards the point where I was; neverthe- 
less, I proceeded, but in a few minutes two more came whistling so close that I 
felt the imprudence of remaining on horseback, and directly dismounted, and 
had the precaution to place the mare between the shots and myself, that, if the 
firing were repeated, she would be killed or wounded. I turned the animal’s 
head and retraced my steps, leading, or rather driving her, and taking care to 
have her constantly interposed between me and thecamp. Several other dis- 
charges took place, but I was evidently pom more and more remoce from 
them. At the distance of a mile or two | turned up a narrow bye-way on the 
right, which seemed to be interminable, and which, at length, entered what ap- 
peared to be a wood, or small forest. The path was about two yards broad, 
and presented a gentle acclivity with brushwood on each side. On a sudden the 
mare stopped, every limb trembled,—she pawed the ground with her right fore 
juot, then flung it repeatedly outwards with great violence. ‘The whole of the 
night had, until now, been very cloudy; the clouds had dispe so that I 
was enabled to see the cause of this physical phenomenon. The ad trod- 
den upon an enormous snake, which had instantaneously entwine@amgelf round 
her leg up to the knee. 

There is a singular and useful operation of the human understanding which 
enables it to correct, with surprising quickness, the first suggestion of the mind 
iu moments of real or apparent danger,—singular as well as useful,—because, 
on other occasions, the second corrective idea is the result of reflection, short 
or long, according to the object or objects which the first comprehends. My 
first impulse was to draw my sabre and cut the serpent through and through, but 
I immediately recollected that I should mostflikely cut some of the tendons of 
the mare’s leg, and thereby lame her so effectually as to prevent my further 

ress. Instead of that, as I was again mounted, and as the snake was 
twisted round the right leg of the horse, which accident gave me more power, 
{ whipped it with all my force, and in a very short time the reptile loosened its 
coils, and darting under the brushwood, I heard it trail its long loathsome body 
away. I patted my poor steed, which, from hunger and fatigue, might have 
claimed sisterhood to Rosinante, and wended my way onwards. ‘The path con- 
tinued in a direct line through the wood, an opening presenting itself every 
now and then on the right and left. Going slowly along, I thought [ heard 
footsteps, and stopping to listen, was convinced that some one was at some dis- 
tance behind me. The place was a forest, and one that offered every incite- 
ment to rapine and murder ; I therefore turned down an opening on the right, 
keping sufficiently near to the roadthat I might see what passed. I dismounted, 
and waited with breathless anxiety the approach of the individual who was 
evidently nearing the point not far from which I stood. Whilst here, my 
trepidation was increased by the apprehension that another snake might visit 
me; and this fear was strengthened by the recollectton of a circumstance 
which had happened to me some months before, when doing duty at the sick 
camp of Rocio, close to Abrantes. Four medical officers and I had a marquée 
on the banks of the Tagus, very near to the camp; and Stafl-Surgeon Bell, 
who had the medical superintendence of the sick, inhabited a quinta, or small 
country-house, at some distance from our marquee I, in common with the 
others, had to communicate with him professionatly on the cases under my care, 
and I was in the habit of going to his quinta by a short cut throngh a vineyard, 
instead of traversing the field by a path that led directly to his residence. On 
one occasion I was crossing this vineyard, and the vines being very thick and 
close, there was no path. I thought that | trod on a thick rope, but instanta- 
neously a snake, more than a yard long, and very thick, wrapped itself round 
my leg. The sensation I experienced was one of extreme terror. I felt my heart 
beat with such violence, that it seemed to knock forcibly against the ribs. I stood 
motionless, but in a few seconds the reptile disengaged itself, and crept rust- 
ling away. I st back to the marquee, and one of my colleagues, Mr. 
Londsdale, who, unfortunately for his kindred and humanity, found his grave 
in Portugal, ran to me, and seeing me pale as death, poured some wine down 
my throat, which served to revive me. 

At last the cause of my expectation and alarm made its appearance. A don- 
key, or boura, as it is culled in that country, passed, laden with sticks for fire- 
wood; and it was clear that he must have a driver. I saw that there was now 
little to fear, yet I thought it advisable to know what sort of owner the boura 
had, and therefore remained until anold man walked , and waiting to see 
whether one or more accompanied him ; when I felt assured that he was alone, 
I did not hesitate to venture ous, as he was old and unarmed. | hallooed, 


ithe old man, turning round, was evidently alarmed at the sight of me. Indeed 
‘my appearance was anything but prepossessing. Fancy a decrepid old man in 
the midst of a forest, and in the night, being suddenly accosted in a loud tone 
by a person with a visage rendered swarthy by the sun, his whiskers and mus- 
tachios not clipped for months, a huge black leather cocked hat upon his head, 
land asabre in hishand. I perceived that 1 was the cause of much greater 
jalarm to him than he was to me, and I endeavoured to calm his fears by telling 
‘him that I was an English officer who had lost his way,—that I had been wan- 
idering about all the night,—and that I would reward him if he could direct me. 
if found ne difficulty in understanding his dialect, as it is here, as in all coun- 
‘tries of Europe when very remote from the capital, that the peasantry and the 
majority of the middle orders speak a patois, or dialect, which a foreigner, who 
speaks the language of the country as it is written, or as it is spoken in the chief 
cities, finds it almost impossible to comprehend. I could gain no information 
respecting the way to Sarnadas, nor, indeed, of anything else. I was very anx- 
‘ious to know the hour, and how soon it would be daylight. He made several 
‘attempts to tell me ; but finding I could not understand him, he betook himself 
\to the following method of informing me. He took out his snutl-box, which 
was large and round, and iooking at me for a moment, pointed with his hand to- 
wards the east, then pointed to his box, around the circle of which he drew the 
end of his index finger ; then placing the palm of bis hand upon the lid of the 


box, so as completely to cover it, he let it remain for a moment, then moved it 


a very little downwards, so as to leave uncovered a small segment of the cir- 
cle. Previously to shifting his hand, so as to expose a porwion of the circum- 
ference of the box, he threw up his chin very rapidly three or four times. From 
all these signs it was easy to gather that he wished to indicate the sun, and to 
give me to understand that it was still dark, but that, in a very short time, it 
would appear above the horizon. I nodded, in token of satisfaction, that con- 
veyed to him that he had nade himself intelligible, and motioned that we should 
goon, which we did ; but it was obvious that my new acquaintance did not feel 
quite at his ease, as every now and then he looked at me suspiciously, and two 
or three times attempted to lag ; however, he became more assured, and in a 
short time, as he had foretold, the rays of the sun, to my inexpressible joy, fell 
upon the hills, and grey morn appeared. Now it was that I met with one of 
those little chapels of which I have already made mention, and of which I 
should gladly have made use e hours before. To my utter astonishment, 
the turrets of the large monasiilies of Castello Branco presented themselves to 
my view, so that, after wandezing from six in the evening until six in themern- 
ing, during which I must have traversed a great extent of country, I found my- 
self not far from the place at which ] had started. 

My Viva Senhor to my old companion, was heard with apparent delight ; 
and turning down a narrow road which, it was plain, must lead to the town, I 
bent my steps to Kearney's billet, and knocking at the door, that gentleman 
looked out of his window, and I remember his telling me that he had a presen- 
tument I had missed my way. He gave me a good breakfast, and my mare a 
good feed ; and after he had performed his professional duties at the convent of 
Sant Antonio, which we had converted into a hospital, during which I and my 
mare had some time to rest, he mounted his horse, in order to accompany me, 
that I might not commit the same error again. At the distance of five or six 
miles from Castello Branco, we shook hands, and I have never seen or heard of 
him since, although a period of tnirty years has expired. 

I expected fully to find the troops at Sarnadas, which was seven miles further, 
and was disappointed and chagrined on hearing that they had gone on to Villa 
Velha. ‘This] learned from an Aide-de-camp whom I met on the road, and 
who was proceeding to head-quarters, which were, at this time, I thnk, at 
Fuentes d°‘Onor. Accordingly I did not turn up the path that leads to Sarna- 
das, and which stands on the right, at some distance from the high road. Villa 
Velha is several miles beyond this village, supposing that you are journeying 
towards Lisbon. It was evening before I arrived at the foot of a steep moun- 
tain upon which Villa Velha is situated, and meeting with two goatherds, 1 was 
led to fear, from their answers, that the troops had not rested here, but had pro- 
ceeded to Nisa. 

I remember seeing the carriage of a cannon that remained in the valley where 
I stood, and under which I determined to bivouac during the night, as I was 
so exhausted by sickness and fatigue as to preclude any effort to mount the hill, 
and the poor mare suffered so much from a sore upon her back, that I consider- 
ed it cruel to torment her any longer. I beckoned to a peasant whom I saw, 
and offered him a crusado novo (three shillings,) if he would go up to the vil 

and bring me word if the party werethere. In due time he returned for hi 
money, accompamed by the Serjeant, with whose assistance I got up the hill, 
and my reappearance gave unbounded delight to two individuals ; the one, my 
servant, Juan Rodriguez, who had been wringing his hands, and bewailing the 
fate of his poor master, whom he supposed to have been robbed and murder- 
ed ; the other, a beautiful dog, which had been given to me by a monk at Cas- 
tello Branco, and which I had named Branco. My mare was also welcomed 
by her foal, which had started with us, and which accompanied us down to 
Abrantes. a 

In the morning we pursued our route, the mare being led, on account of the 
sore upon her back, and myself being mounted upon one of the mules. I took 
care to keep up with the cavalcade over which 1 had charge, and at noon ar- 
rived at Nisa, where the Juiz de Paz billeted me upon an apothecary, in whose 
house I had once been lodged before. His wife prided herself on having been 
born in Lisbon, and on speaking the best Portuguese. I was soon visited by a 
priest whom I had known before, and who loaded me with caresses, and co- 
vered my cheeks with kisses. These latter were the severer ordeal to pass 
through, as they were impregnated with the effluvia of snuff, cigars, and gar- 
lic ; and the day after, at the moment of bidding adieu to the boticario, at the 
door of his botica, I made all haste, before the priest should make his appear- 
ance, in order to avoid his salutations and his squeezings, and had gotten my 
foot in the stirrup, and was just vaulting into the saddle, when I was suddenly 
pulled back, and was immediately in the arms of the priest. After some mi- 
nutes of intense suffering, I escaped, and leaving Nisa, continued my journey ; 
and in three or bat teres we al! arrived at the place of our destination, 
Abrantes. 

The fatigue which I underwent, and the anxiety which I suffered, durmg the 
night, the painful passages of which | have endeavoured to describe, naturally 
suggest to me thoughts at this distant period, when reflection has been quick- 
ened by the vicissitudes of accident, and the understanding ripened by the ma- 
|turity of experience. How often does it happen that the occurrences of life as- 
sume an aspect that engenders dread, and yet pass away without trouble or 
grief. The dangers of the night were perhaps but apparent, except when ex- 
posed to the firing from the muleteers’ camp. He who passes his life in the 

onstant anticipation of evil, and gives way, with timidity, to the creations of 
fear, will have much to endure, and but little to enjoy. Prudence and fegu- 


larity point out the error of losing sight of those whom it was business toac- . 
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company ; and half an hour spent in eating soup, was the occasion of a whole 


|| *Ahta pretty weapon, indeed; *8aid he, drawing it from the scab 
\|making one or two passes with it againSt on elder trunk. ‘ Was thi 


night of anguish and distress. He who listens to the persuasions of indulgence, 
and deviates from that which he knows to be his duty, must expect to bear the 


mortifications which indulgence begets, and yield, with submission, to the! 


blame of neglect. 


A “MAITRE DE ARMES.” 


How many duels, Francois, did you tell us the other evening, that you fought) 


in the 22nd?” 

“ Seventy-eight !’* said the little man—‘ not to speak of two affairs, which, 
I am ashamed to confess, were with the broad-sword; but they were fellows 
from Alsace, and they knew no better.” ‘ 

“ Tonnerre.de ciel!” cried the major, *‘a little devil like thatis a perfect 
plague in a regiment. I remember, we had a fellow called Piccotin M4 

* Ah! Piccotin—poor Piccotin—we were foster-brothers,” interrupted Fran- 
cois, we were both from Chalons-sur-Marne 

“ Egad, I'd have sworn you were,” rejoined the major. ‘One might have 
theught ye were twins.” 

* People often said so,” responded Francois, with as much composure as 
though a compliment had been intended—* we both had the same coloured han 
and eyes—the same military air—and gave the ‘ passe en tierce’ always outside 
the guard, exactly in the saine way.”’ 

* What became of Piccotin !” asked the major, “he left us at Lyons.” 

“You never heard, then, what became of him?’’ 

“No: we knew he joined the Chasséurs en Pied.” 


lee had with you in Egypt ?”’ 

‘“«* Yes, I have worn none other for cight years.’ a 
| “* Ah! ma foi, those Mamelukes—how I envy you, those Mamelakes,’ he 
‘muttered to himself, as he walked back to his place. 
_ ** Move a little—a very little to the left—there’s a shadow from thalpeo— 
ican you see me well?’ said I. 
“* Perfectly ; are you ready ! Well—en garde 
| * Piccotin's forte, | soon saw, lay in the long meditated attack, where each 
‘movement was part of an artfully devised series; and I perceived that he suf- 
fered his adversary to gain several trifling advantages, by way of giving him a 
false confidence, biding his own time to pay off the scores. in this description 
‘of fence he was more than my equal. » My strength was in the skirmishing pas- 
| sages, where most men lunge at random; then, no matter how confused the 
| rally, I was as cool as in the salute. 
'| “ For some time I permitted him to play his game out ; and certainly no- 
| thmg could be more beautiful than his passes over the hilt. ‘Twice he planted 
‘his point within an inch of my bosom ; and nothing but a spring backward would 
| ave saved me. 
|| “At length, after a long-contested struggle, he made a feint within, and 
‘then without the guard, aud succeeded m touching ny sword-arm above the 
wrist. 
“ * A touch, I believe,’ said he. 

“+A mere nothing,’ said I ; for although I felt the blood running down my 
sleeve, and oozing between my fingers, I was annoyed to think he had made 


} 


“I can tell you, then,” said Francois, *‘ no one knows better. I parted from’ the first hit 
Piccotin when we were ordered to Egypt. We did our best to obtain service) « + Francois, these Mamelukes were not of the ‘ premiere force,’ after all. I 


in the same brigade, for we were like brothers, but we could not manage it, 
and so, with sad hearts, we separated ; he, to return to France, and I, to sail 


have only been jesting all this time—see here.’ With that he closed on me, in 
/a very different style from his former attack. Pushing and parrying with 


for Alexandria. This was in the spring of 1798, or, as we called it, the year) the rapidity of ighining, he evinced a skill in skirmish I did not believe him 


Six of the Republic. For three years we never met; but when the eighth 
demi-brigade returned from Egypt, we went into garrison at Bayonne, and the 
first man I saw on the ramparts was Piccotin himself. ‘There was no mistaking 
him ; you know the way he had of walking with a long stride, rising on his in- 
step at every step, squaring his elbows, and turning his head from side to side, 
just to see if any one was pleased to smile, or ev much as to look closely 
athim. Ah! ma foi! little Piccotin knew how at such as well as any 
one. Methinks I see him approach his man with a slide and a bow, and then 
taking off his cap, I hear him say in his mildest tone—* Monsieur assuredly did 
not intend that stare and that grimace for» me—I know I must have deceived 
myself; monsieur is only a fool, he never meant to be impertinent.’ Then par- 
bleu, what a storm would come ongand how cool was Puccotin the whole time 


or misplacing an accen 


|\gave me the point here, beneath the chest. 


wever, I was his master, and in a jew seconds gave 
|\nim my point sharply, but not deeply, in the shoulder. 
|| “Instead of dropping his weapon when he received mine, he returned the 
‘thrust. I parried it, and touched him again, a little lower down. He winced 
| this time, and muttered something | could not catch. ‘ You shall have it now,’ 
| said he, aloud—* I owe you this—and this.’ True to his word, he twice pierced 
,me in the back, outside the guard. Encouraged by success, he again closed 
jon me, while I, piqued by his last assault, advanced to meet him. 
|| “ Our tempers were both excited ; but his far more than mine. The strug- 
| gle was a severe one. ‘Ihree several times his blade passed between my arm 
and my body ; and, at last, after a desperate rally, he dropped on one knee, and 
Before he could extricate his 


| possessed of. In this, 


lagainst his ribs. ‘The blood spurted upward, over my face and breast, and he 


—how scrupulously tmid Id be of mis-spelling the gentleman's name,) pjade, I pl ine into his chest. and pushed ti hi ; 
ie ow delicately he woulll ‘inquire his address, ade, I plunged mine into his chest, and pushed till J heard the hilt come clink 


as if the curiosity was Only pardonable ; and then with what courtesy he would) fej backward. I wiped it hurriedly from my eyes, and’ bent over him. He gave 


take his leave, retiring half-a-dozen paces before he . ventured to turn his back 
on the man he was determined to kill next morning.”” | 

“ Quite true—perfectly true, Francois,” said the major, “ Piccotin did the 
thing with the most admirable temper and good. breeding.” 

“That was the tone of Chalons, when we were both boys,’ said Francois, 
proudly ; ‘he and I were reared together.” He finished a bumper of wine as 
he made this satisfactory explanation, and looked round fat the company with 
the air of a conqueror. ° 

“ Piccotin saw me, as quickly as I perceived him, and’ the mj 
were in each other’s arms. ‘Ah! mon cher, how many?” 
soon as the first burst of enthusiasm subsided. ' 

«Only eighteen,’ said I, sadly ; but two were Mamelukes of the guard.’ 

“*Thou wert ever fortunate, Francois,’ he replied, wiping ‘his eyes with 
emotion ; I have never pinked any but Christians.” 

** Come—come,” said I, ‘don’t be down-hearted— good times are ;coming. 
They say le petit Caporal will have us in England soon. 7 

«"\ Mayhap,” said he, sorrowfully, for he could not get over my Turks.” Well, 
in order to cheer him up a little, I proposed that we should go and sup fogether, 
at the ‘Grenadier Rouge,’ and away we went accordingly. 

“It would amuse you. perhaps,”’ said Maitre Francors, “ were [ to tell some 
of the stories we related to each other that night. We both had had our share 
of adventure since we met, and some droll ones among the number. However. 
that is not the question at present. We sat late—so late, that they came to 
close the café at last, and we were obliged to depart. You know the ‘ Grena- 
dier Rouge,’—don’t you 

** Ves, I know it well,” replied the major ; “it’s over the glacis, about a mile 
outside the barrier.” 

* Just so; and there's a pleasant walk across the glacis to the gate. As 
Piceotin and I set out together on our way to the town, the night was calm and 
mild ; a soft moonlight shed a silvery tint over every object, and left the stately 

plars to throw a still longer shadow on the smooth grass. For some time we 
walked along washout speaking ; the silence of the night, the fragrant air, the 
mellow light, all soft and tranquilizing influences, and we each sank into 
his own reflectivns. 

«* When we reached the middle of the plain—you know the spot, I’m sure— 
there’s a little bronze fountain, with four cedars round it."—The major nodded, 
and he resumed ; “‘ Piccotin came to a sudden halt, acd seizing my hand in both 
of his, said—* Francois, can thou gess what I'm thinking of "’ 

**T looked at him, and I looked around me, and after a few seconds’ pause, | 
answered— Yes, Piccotin, I know it, it is a lovely spot.’ 

‘«* Never was anything like it!’ cried he in a rapture ; ‘look at the turf, 
smooth as velvet, and yet soft to the foot ; see the trees how they fall back to 
give the light admittance ; and there, that little fountain, if one felt thirsty— 
eh !—what say you!’ 

PS ra said 1, grasping him by both hands ; for this once—once only, 
cotin.’ 

“«* Only once, Francois ; a few passes, and no more.’ 

** Just so—the first touch.’ 

“ * Exactly—the first touch,’ said he, as, taking off his cloak, and folding it 
neatly, he lad it on the grass. 

** It was a strange thing, but in all our lives, from earliest boyhood up, we 
never had measured swords together, and though we were both ‘ Maitre d’ar- 
mes,’ we never crossed blades, even in jest. Often and often had our comrades 
pitted us against each other, and laid wagers on the result, but we never would 
consent to meet—I cannot say why. It was not fear—I know rot how to ac- 
count for it, but such was the fact. 

““* What blade do you wear, Francois,’ said he, approaching me, as I ar- 


after we 


he ‘to me, as 


a shudder and a little faint moan, and all was still. 
| “ You killed him ?” cried out three or four of us together. 
| “ Ma foi! Yes.’ The coup was mortal—he never stirred after. 

“As for me,” continued Francois, “ I surrendered myself a prisoner to the 
befficer on guard at the gate. | was tried ten days after by a military commis- 
json, and acquitted. My own evidence was my accusation, and my defence.”’ 
om Burke, 


| 
A RE CTION OF THE SIBGE OF CADIZ, 


(Continued. } 

As usual, the Duke of Wellington was right: the continued resistance 
\of the Gaditane Isle was detrimental to the Frénch interests in the Peninsula 
geverally, and especially so in the valuable province of Andalusia. It was at- 
tentively watched trom the lofty districts which separate Murcia, Grenada, and 
Jaen; and the fierce mountaineers of Alpuxarras carried on a murderous war- 
fare upon the Frevch outposts and convoys; while bands of active guerillas 
were everywhere ready to fail suddenly on the enemy and their partisans, and 
to arrest'their convoys. The advanced guards and outpost sentries were fre- 
quently carried off; and a universal terror of the cuchillo, or death-dealing 
side-knife, was spread among the Ganachies, apes, as the French were con- 
jtempiuously called Even K 

saie that his movements about Medrid were kept secret from a! but his imme- 
diate attendants, and yet he was once within a hair's breadth of being surprised 
rm one of his retreats by the guerillas. Her Majesty the ‘Queen of Spain,” 
with her family, hav taken the wise course of remaining at Paris. Napoleon 
was deeply offended at all this untowardness, end, like the judgments given at 
tne whist-table after the hand is played, be now founc that Soult, after passing 
the Sierra Morena, instead of scatteri: g his troops, by sending Sebastiani to 


|should bave marched them rapidly in one mass to Seville, and thence to Cadiz, 
which, by tre same castie-building process, would have opened its gates with- 
vut resistance. But the Marsha: lost very litile time either at Jaen, Cordove, 
or Sevitle; and what with the outstripping celerity of Albuquerque, the teem- 
ing commotions around, the difficulty of compelling obedience and levying 
contributions, he had more things to consider than were dreamt of in Napo- 
leon’s philosophy. Stung by ‘he insurgents, as the invaders termed the pe- 
ltriots, he had fulminated orders to give no quarier to any Spaniards, not rega- 
‘ar troops, found in arms. But the Regency of Spain immediately ordered 
retaliation, declaring that for every Spaniard thus murdered -hree Frenchmen 
should be pat to death. A few hideous examples excited a murmur of dis- 
coutent throughout the whole French army, till at lengtn, by a decree of Napo- 
leon, the rights of war were allowed to the guerillas. 

Goaded on ali sides, Old Salt—«s our men called him, and it was not the 
only soubriqvet of the Duke of Dalmatia—seemed bent upon a strenuous ex- 
ertion to gain the bulwark of Spanish Independence. For this purpose he had 
been very intent upon the equipment of the flotilla, and had personally auend- 
ed the sailing out of the thirty gun-boats from the Guadalqviver, on the last 
night of October. After their arrive! in Puerto Santa Maria, the nautical ef- 
forts appeared to be redounted, for a little wood of masts soon rose belove the 
ouildings of the town, in the River Guadelete This, of course, induced the 
most active and unceasing exertions en our part, although the dread of their 
landing between Cadiz and the Isla had not infected our leaders. Indeed, Sir 
Richard Keats, without relaxing one iota of attention to ovr musquito fleet, 
labsolutely despised the notion of the French flotilla gaining the supremacy in 
the bay by de-troymg ours, as was absolutely necessary for them to do before 
the proposed landing could be effected ; and General Graham felt equal eonfi- 
dence in mairta ning Puntales, even though iis fire should be silenced ; and 


ranged my jacket and vest, with my cap, on the y 
Rouen steel,’ said 1; * too ti 
tomed toit, I prefer it.’ . 


that, unless the Castillo San Fernando be lost, no force thet should be landed 


ing Pepe, the Roi malgré lui, feit himself so u-@ 


|Grenada and Mortier toward Bad+jos,—his own prescription by the way,— 
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 |leould stop the intergourse between the city and the Isla, But Sir Richard 
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to worry their attempt at nauticals, and to do it in his*own way lit ill nearly ten at night, when at last the firing ceased all round the bay. Our 
If to be strictly responsible, and therefore acted to the best of hi-|/loss by this furious cannonade was, owing to the smallness of front presented 


judgment, thinking, with Wellington, that a person “ without defined duties, by a gun-boat when well placed in action, very smal! in number, but most 


except to give flying opmions, irom which he may depart at pleasure, must be 
a nuisance in moments of decision.” So he cared as little about the apathy cf 
the Regency divan as did General Graham, that “daring old man, and of a 
ready temper for battle,” as our friend Nap er designates him. The troops had, 


indeed, been busily emploved ic throwing up works and s'rengtheniny others ;! 
and one of the best redoubt batteries of the whule, on Point la Cantera, was; 


entirely constructed by the Guards. ‘ As far,’ said Graham to Lord Liver 
puol, “as the exertions of the B:itish engineers and soldiers under my com- 
mand have been concerned, J] bave every reason to be satisfied. J can by no 
means say the same of the Spaniards: for, besides the reluctance with which 
some of the most essential measures of the defence were agreed to, our people 


were not permitted to carry into execution the plan for the intrenchment of the 
left part of the Cortadura de St. Fernando, until after much delay and very 
unpleasant contests.” There were, however, some good men and true. 

The Cortadura, which derived its name from the notch, or fissure, which it! 
made across the causeway, was finished. It had been commenced by the 
voluntary labor of all classes,—among whom were seen old Mr. Doff, the! 
British Consul, and all the English residents,—and was now completed by’ 
regular workmen. Nor were the operations of the Allies confined to the de-| 
fence of Cadiz, The patriots were everywhere excited and assisted, and ex- 
cellent officers, termed “ Spanish -Rousers,’ were employed among them. In| 
October an expedition had sailed fromn Gibraltar, by way of making a diversion, 
according 10 a a of Capt. Hall's. Its object was to stand along the, 
coast, and attack Fort Frangerola, with a view of drawing the French garri- 
son out of Malaga to its relief; then to re-embark, set sail for that city, de-! 
stroy the enemy's works shere, and, should a reported disaffection among the’ 
inhabitants prove correct, to carry the by a coup de main This was well 
planned, and, from every inference, perfectly feasible ; but the execution of it, 


was intrusted to Lieut.-Colone! Lord Blayney, whence it exhibited a series of 

ross absurdities, and all who were not made prisoners, by half the number of| 
The peasants about Cala Moral iaugh at the. 
We would have arawna veil over this biot, but that while! 
the 89th men are running away, and Lord Blayney starting on his culivary| 
tour to Verdun, we are vound to notice the gallan'ry of two companies of the: 


rench, returned in disgrace. 
affair to this day. 


32nd, and the exertions of the Topaze frigate, the Sparrowhawk brig, and Capt. 
Hall's division of gun-boats, who saved the remnant. 


his goods and chattels, kowever, were lost, and there was then no allowance! 
for such damages. 

Meantime, Sir Richard Keats kept his eye upon what was going on in the 
Guadalete, where the exertions of Soult and Victor were evidently unremit- 
ting. As the whole of the Trocadero could be overlooked from the summit of, 
the church of San Josef, which stands midway between the Puerta di Tierra 
of Cadiz and the Cortadura, he stetioned that active signal-officer, Mr. Robert 
Simpson, on it cupola, who most indefa:igably reported every movement which 
the enemy made; and we can, from several visits to this ecclesiastical ovser- 


Several of the flotilla) 
seamen were killed and wounded, and the gun-boat of Lieut. F. J Thomas’ 
sunk ; but Commodore Hall rescued that valuable officer and his men :—al!! 


vatory, testify tv the intelligence with which he wa:ched their edings and 
traced their object. Soon after the Sen Lucar flotilla got int ari+, as) 
already mentioned, we saw Marshals Soult and Victor,—the™ and the 
Litt'e, as they were called,—with a numerous Staff, examinin localities 
of the Rio San Pedro midway between the Guadalete and Mstagorda On 
Sunday, the 11th of November, there was a geveral salute fired from the 
French lines, which gave us an opportunity of seeing that two ew batteries 
were erected near the entrance of that river ; so that there was every symptom 
of a move in that direction, and the most lively anxiety prevailed among the 
Perea who deemed the very presence of the French armament an in- 
ignity. 
yy 14th, at midnight, b'ue-'ights and flashes of muskets from the 
guard boats in the direction uf the San Pedro, announ: ed tha’ tne French flo 
tilla were endeavoring to elude our vigilance. and get mto the Cano de Tro- 
ero. Our gun-boats were speedily up with the enemy, but found them too 
y for close action, whence some were driven back to the Rio Guadalete, 
out of which they never again ventured ; and the rest were compelled to take 
shelter in the Rio San Pedro, and among these were seventeen vf their finest 
vessels. While this was being transactei the whole bay became animate: . 
for at 1 A. M., the enemy’s batteries commenced a heavy fire of red-hot shot 
and shell, which continued without intermission till nearly three o'clock. ‘To- 
wards daylight, the French gun-boats being all ‘cornered up,” the firing 
ceased on both sides. Here was another seusation for the good ci:y of Cadiz, 
and the Mrs. Grundy conclaves did not flag for want of a theme. 

Meantime, Simp:on's scrutiny from the aerial observatory was redoub'ed, 
and from his report two divisions of gun ard guard-boats were kept constantly 
on the alert, the one looking out upon Santa Maria, the other on San Pedro 
These measures occasioned a constant harassment and a heavy expenditure of 
ammunition, edded to which the weather was occ«siovally very squally, sc tha: 


the un-boat service was rendered of constant labor as well as risk. The Ad- 
inir, 


as a feeler. The enemy received him under a heavy shower of sho t and shell 
but that very cool and intrepid officer stood on, and held his way long enough 
to ascertain that he French could get their flotilla no higher up the river, and 
that they were still exposed to our shells. While this was going on, so sinart 
a movement was observed among the vessels at Santa Maria, that all the armed; 


boats of the squadron were sent to watcli them during the nigi.t, aed the gun; 


and mortar boats, both English and Spanish, rendezvoused around the Milford, 
74, bearing Sir Richard Keat’s flag. 

The morning of the 23d of November was occupied in completing the stores 
and ammunition of the ee aod at 1h 30 m. P. M., Capt. Hall's di- 
vision of English, and all the Spanish flotilla under Admiral Valdez and Com- 
modore Maurelli, stood over to Santa Mania, while the division under Captai 
Fellowes swept to the westward of Santa Catalina. Shortly afterwards, Sir, 
Rchard Keats, in his gig, headed all the rocket ard howitzer-boats, and led 
them over to Santa Maria. At balf-past two, the rocket and Spanish mortar- 


boats commenced the action, by sending a lively shower of shot and shell); 
the French flotilla. In a few minutes, all tne enemy’s batteries opened} 


am 
their fire, which wes instantly returned by the Norge, all the bomb-ships, and 
both divisions of gun and morter-boats. The attack was continued with great 
animation, andthe tors on the ramparts.of Cadiz were as highly excited 


therefore resolved on an attemp' to destroy the French flotilla in their, 
ports ; and on the 22d, Capt. Hall's division was sent over towards San Pedro 


as of erst were the Syrecusang by the galleys of Nicias. At sunset the Ad- 
miral drew off the boats from Santa Maria, and returned ; but as Santa Cata- 


lina persisted in being troublesome, 


Captain Feljowes continued in action with||tion, the Cafe del Correo, on los valerosos Inglesos. 


serious in weight; for two out of the three marine-artillery officers, alike dis- 
|tinguished for their activity and skill, were killed,—and such men were not 
easily to be replaced. The very morning we had breakfasted with them— 
Worth, and Campbell—in the Besy Canes, ammunition-sh'p,which 
was their heed quarters. This vessel, it will be remembered, was the oldest 
afloat, having been King William's yacht in 1688. Th» se two regretted offi- 
ers fell by a single shot, on standing out from the scene of action. The late 
Captain G. F. Lyon, then a Midshipman of the Milford, was ne«rly sharing 
their fate, as he sat between them ; but he saw the coming shot, and bowed. 

On the next day, Catalina fired very angrily on the squadron for three and a 
half hours, and provoked a return. We learned that considerable consternation 
prevailed at Santa Maria, in consequence of the damage inflicted on them. 
Among other accidents, it seemed that a very extensive wine mag#zie was 
destroyed, the worth of which was estimated by the owners at far more then 
that of the French arsenal. It will be remembered that Puerto Santa Maria 
is the emporium of the ancient city of Xeres, and the depot of its wines. This 
wine, the universally known Sherry, is the Sack of Falstaff;—not, say the 
Andalusians, from du vin sec of Crapaud, but from the old Espano-Arabic 
word zaqgue, a skin to put wine into. The sum of the whole, however, was, 
that nee efficiency of the Santa Maria division of the flotilla was effectually 
stopped. 

The French were now busily employed in the vicinity of the San Pedro, 
and the gun-boats and mortar vessels paid frequent visits, during the short 
time of tide that they could approach the Cabazuela de Levante bank souffi- 
ciently near to send shet and shell with effect. The constant vigilance thus 
manifes'ed, showed the enemy that be had no chance of getting his flotilla 
round by Matagorda into the Cano de Trocadero; and since we wonld not let 
them pass by water, he wisely resolved to transport them by land. When 
this intention was first rumored, we received it as a Billy Culmerism; but 
Simpson steadily reported, that he saw large parties of soldiers employed in 
levelling the land across from the San Pedro to the inner harbour This work 
was unremittingly pursue by the 19th of December was so nearly 
finished, that they took the masts and rigging out of the vessels, previously to 
placing them on rollers for transport. By the 24th the smaller vessels were 
in the cano, and the large ones, the boasted Sun Lucar fleet, were transported 
across the land, and placed in the marshes of Ja Merquilla, below Puerto Real. 
While endeavoring to annoy the column which was acting this novel procedure, 
the little yn which they had thrown up 6m the woody point el-Coto, had 

iven great offence by its teasing fire, killing seve , shooting away the 
On the 22nd, the Milford’s boats were manued and armed ; and a strong party 
of seamen and marines, under Lieut. G. Bourne and Capt. Fottr-|!, made a 
d- scent on the beach, carried the battery by assault, killed five of the guard, 
took the remainder prisoners, and spiked the guns. They then reimbarked 
aod returned, with only two men wounded. 

“Pale memory” here intrudes an anecdote, which though barely admissible 
into the grave matter of our narrat:ve, may be excused on account of the good- 
ness of heart which it records. On storming the battery, our people found the 
French bnt ill prepared for so unlooked-for a visit; two or three of them had 
already fallen, when the M.ster’s Mate (still, alas, a Lieutenant') came up 
with a couple of marines, who were about to set: le the point of a stalwart cor- 
poral. Strongly excited by the man’s danger, he leaped forward and rescued 
nim, with a few words of asperity 10 the marines. O; ths, the gra'+'ul Fre: ch- 
man feeling the imminence of bis escape, most volubly showered out his 
remercies : ** There,” said the indign nt offi er, ‘*do you hear how he asks 
wr mercy!" The old story «-f a boatsw~in feelmg beboldev to a French cap- 
tor for recommending kind treatment “ aux prisonniers Anglais blessés, which 
he translated, to the bl ssed Engl sh prisoners, is here paralleled. 

After the laborious operat on of dragging their gun-vessels overland, and 
mooring them in the cano and on the marshes, the French expected to have a 
spell from annoyance: but they were greatly mistaken, for Sir Richard Keats 
was determined to harass them as long as they had any thing left that could 
float. Hardly had hev arrived at their destina'ion before the necessary orders 
were set irom the flag-ship. and the evening of Chri-tmas Day was spent n 
making preparations for their destruction, ard night had hardly closed in, ere 
the division v' gun-boats under Capt. Hal!, with the recket-boats aad howi zer 
launches of the squadron, passed silenly between Matagorda and Puntales, 
and anchored at Canteras, where they jomed the brave Admural Valdez. At 
daylight, the French sentinels observing us above Matagorda, raised an alerm, 
when the batteries were instantly manned, and a few desultory shot were 
fired, but no notice was taken of them. Jt was aca'mieforeasorm. No 
sooner was it making for high water, about 1 P M, than the a 
force weighed and swept repidly over to the Trocadero side, they pre- 
sen ed a most imposing front to che astonished enemy. The Sp-niards under 
Valdez commenced the acti n with great spiri', by teking upa judicious sta- 
tion and engaging Fort Luis and the adjacent lines; while the Britich, under 
the immediate command of Sir Richard Keats, a'tacked the nor hern batteries 
a d the vessels they protected, which were, in fact, the bone of contention. 
[pn the mean time, F ort Punteles opened upon the works near Matagorda; a 
division of gun and mortar-boats kept Fort Napoleon, and the smaller baite- 
ries of the outer-bay im play; and the bomb-ships engaged the atteution of 
Sania Catelina. A furious cannonade was kept up throughout al the French 
lines, and the tremendous roar of heavy guns, mortars, and Congreve rockets 
continued till half past three o'clock; when ‘he seventeen heavy gun-vesseld 
which escaped us on the foarteenth of November, were totally destroyed, and 
the smalier craft in the cano more or less damaged. The allied flotilla then 
hauled off, and by four o'clock the firing had every where ceased. In the 
darkness of night, the British vessels repassed into the outer harbour, and took 
up their former stations. 

In this dashing exploit, the conduct of the Spaniards excited great approba- 
tion, and the seamanship of Valdez in maneuvring 10 the exact time of tide 
was conspicuvus. Yet this excellent officer—he who fought his ship so bravely 
at Trafalgar, and who was one of the obstacles to the French invacere—this 
real pa'riot was compelled to take refuge in London from the myrmidons « f the 
beloved Fernando Settimo! When we called on Sir Richard Keats at Green- 
wich, after a visit to the unfortunate exile, “I shall be glad,” said he, ‘to 
render every attention in my power to so worthy aman, and shall be greatly 
obliged by your arranging a mee'ing between us.”’ 

Such was the end of the San Lucar fleet. Cadiz for a moment threw off its 
panic, the fair Espanolitas enjoyed their tomar il fresco, and loud compliments _ 
were heard in the neverias, tertulias, end that mart of officers of every descrip- 
The condition of the 
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city, however, was far from being an enviable one: it was enti cly cut «ff trom! at the very moment the stranger cast aside the large travelling cloak which en- 


the rest of Spain on the land side, and though the com inand of the sea enabied) circled him. 
us to throw provisions in from Barbary and elsewhere, it w-s nox in sufficient! There was no mistaking that noble, that majestic figure, that bRoad, com- 
quantity to be widely aveilable for so over-crowded a population. Numerous, manding, and magnificent brow, on which a momentary >. of im: 
therefore, were the cases of extreme misery, for besides the pauper class | tience had given way to one of humour and benevolence. Erect as a poplar, 
there were vast numbers of the more respectable pobres rergonzantes, or blusts | the soldier stood before his Sovereign, in a desperate quandary at thus discover- 
ing poor. And the respite from alarm was of sho:t duratwn. ‘The deprivation’ ing who was the person he had so cavalierly repulsed, and yet with a something 
of their gun boats did not leave the French, as the coffee-house poet tad t—| like cunsciousness that in doing so he had only strictly acted up to his duty ! 
perros sin dientes, dogs wi:hout teeth ; for the baffled enemy was so inces- He had no time, however, for fear, as the Emperor, calling upon him to advance, 
santly bent upou retaliation in some sori, that a fascine battery was run vp commended his conduct in the warmest terms, ordered the sum of a hundred 
near Fort Napoleon, despite of the earnest c deavours of the Fire-eatcrs to silver rubles (about £40) to be paid him, and with his own hand wrote a letter 
prevent it. In this they mounted two huge howitzers, or rather pieces of or-|'to his Commanding Officer, desiring his immediate promotion to the rank of 
dinauce called cannon moriars by some, avd Viilan:roys, af er the inventor, by Serjeant, a requisition which, of course, it is almost needless to observe, was 
others. These enormous engines were purposely cast at Seville, the one for’ promptly complied with. 
throwing 8 and the other for 10 inch shells: end a numerous attendance of ‘Io account tor the Emperor's apparently singular and unexpected arrival on 
the French staff, showed the interest which they took in the proceedings.|'the night in question, it may be mentioned, such is his indefatigable activity, 
On the la-t day of the year 1810, within the week of our visit to their flotilla, that in the event of there existing a possibility of any important business on 


: ami‘st a little random fir ng, a crashing sound, of aeeper than usual tone, an | hand being accelerated by his presence, he has been repeatedly known, as on 
t nounced that the uew engines wee completed und the very first shell was|'the present eccasion, to throw himself into a sledge, or caléche, accompanied 
: precipitated into the Plaza de Mur, among a concovrse of imarket people alone by a confidential member of his household; the first intimation of his 
: Greet was the consternatiou of the Gaditaui, for each man thongl.t hrs owe doing so being his arrival at the city or seat of government in question itself ! 


inirador was the object aimed at. In the course of the same day, the enemy Having been favoured with an order from the Prince, the next place I visited 
contrived to send three or four shells into the city, and several over it ; but, (and I should say one of the most striking objects worthy of observation in 
beyond killing a poor old woman in the s'reet, little or no damage was dune | Moscow) was the celebrated foundation of the Empress Catherine, “ La Maison 

it was very evident from the method of firing, that the use uf these monséres| pour les Enfants ‘Trouves,” an establishment which, in many respects resemb- 
was not unattended wich trouble: and we aiterwards undersivod from the! ling the Foundling Hospital of London, if half thetales I heard were true, pos- 
French themselves, that the explosion of the charge was uot without risk. i, 'Sesses several other characteristics peculiarly its own, including sundry hitle 
seems that the Villantroy was pieced in slings, and loaded with peculiar care episodes of masked patients, brought hither in superb equipages, and other 
It projected the shells with such prodigious and unexampled force, as to range! choice morceaux of scan mag, sufficient to cause the hair of Dr. Malthus and 


over the ramparts of Cadiz, and into the sea beyond, even to the ascertained! Miss Harriet Martineau to stand on end with horror ! 
range of 6200 yards. But to obtain this fligh: the shells tobe t rown were, One thing relative to the institution, however, must not be omitted, which is, 
nearly filled with lead, leaving space for about one pound wt powder, which was to its honour be it said, that the principles of humanity, kindness, and atten- 
too small a charge for an eff ctive explosion ; besides which, the fuses wee) tion on which it is conducted towards its helpless deserted inmates, are beyond 
frequen'ly exunguisbed in the passage of the shells. From these causes the! all praise. The cieanliness, admirable order, and arrangement throughout, 
Viliantroys wer2 only occasionsily used, by way of a reminder; and there was (which, as I have previously mentioned, pervades all Government establisn- 
a whisper that ammunition began to be rather scate®in th French lines. ||ments in Russia,) were most praiseworthy ; and nothing could present a finer 
Thus closed the year 1810 on the part of the French : and 1811 was opened) picture for the eye of the philanthropist than the various groups of chubby- 
by the Spanish Cortes with a declaration as astounding to the vesiegers » had) looking children, of all sizes and ages, | came upon in my passage through 
been their Villantroysto the besieged. Noiwit stendmg that the + hole of rooms. 
Spain, with the exception of Galicia, the Asturias, and a par: of Catalonia aud) ‘I he education atforded is solid and good, qualifying the female part of the 
Valencia, were ir: the possession of the invavers,—that Weilling vo» end his| community to discharge the duties of governesses im private families, and the 
gallant army were shut up at Torres V+ dras.—and twat the city they then sa! boys for the different trades or professions to which their abilities, talents, or 
‘fire of the enemy, they resol..tely proclaimed, on inclination may lead them. 
new-year’s-day, that they would “never lay down their arms till t ey cover. The following morning I attended a review, by the General-in-Chief of the 
ed their Sovereign and regained their national independence ; that all eng ge- troops quartered in the capital and its environs. They mustered two-and-thirty 
ments or obligations undertaken by tne King while in captiv: vy were iliegal, squadrons of Cavalry, viz., eight of Cuirassiers, eight of Lancers, and sixteen 
and of no effect; that they would never bend their knees to tne usurper no.) of Hussars, and ten battalions of Infantry, which, with four-and-twenty field- 
treat for peace su long as a French soldier remained in he Pen. sula, whieh||pieces, rendered the assembled amount in all close upon fourteen thousand 
they had inveded with such perfidy and treaced with such injust-ce.” men. 
under all circumstances, was 4 truly palatable adcress. he Cortes were not,)) Through the means of my kind friend, General P——, I was superbly mount- 
on all occas ons, coriés ; and the tenor of their composition, with tre probable jed (most furtunately, as the event subsequently proved,) and was thus enabled 
results of their vamped-up constitution, were clearly seen aud predicted by tn |'to observe the to the highest advantage, by falling in as one of the Prince’s 
illusuious Wellington, in bis memorabie visit to the Ged tani. wis»,”|/personal Et 
said he, ** that some of our reformers would go to Cadiz to see h benetit of | Having dé fore the General, and executed a variety of manwuvres, 
sovereign popular assembly, calling itself * Majesty .”’ -nd of a wr tten covs:itu-|)with a steadit nd precision which gave the entire mass the appearance of 
tion; end of an extensive government, called * Hichness.’ acting under +he|\one continued, vast machine, the form and precision of the parade were partial- 
contro! of ‘ His Majesty’ the assemoly. In truth, there 1s no a. 101 v in tbe} ly laid aside, as one party formed up to act against the other ina species of 
State, excepting the libellous newspapers; and they certainly mde over jmock conflict. 
Cort sand Regency without mercy.” This gr at wen rema:ked that the, Now commenced the animation of the scene. The thunder of the guns— 
Cortes had formed a constitution “ very much on the principle that a painter, the rush of the horsemen upon the Infantry and against each other—the mas- 
paints a picture, viz , to be looked at.”—[ To be continued.) lsive colump, now half deployed, and then as suddenly reformed as they threw 
— |jin their close and well-directed vollies on the assailing Cavalryv—the tact and 
MOSCOW. energy of the different Commanders, directed to prevent the flank being turned, 
FROM “ PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND EXCURSIONS IN GEORGIA, cIRCAssi4, AND) OF their rear gained, the acknowledged signal of defeat ; all produced an exhi- 
RUSSIA.”—BY LIEUT -COL. G. POULET CAMERON, C.B.,K.T8., &c. laration and mer aera, the feelings of which were fully participated in by the 
{Resumed froma former No. of the Anglo American } spectators around. 
The gates of the Kremlin are regularly locked at a stated period of the night, d in the a of the mélée . nye ned a — of a =e were © 
and, like Gibraltar, and other places where the shutting-up system is so a 
tually observed, when once closed it requires something more than an Bad he — 
sesame” to cause their being unlocked, which can only be done by application! erat, te the line of our we to 
from the officer of the guard to the authorities in the fort : ye as the authori-| ae oe (at least I was) seemed by no means disposed to put their horses im 
ties of all nations in the world have a reasonable degree of aversion to being! \°": ; , 
roused out of their beds on cold nights (above all Russian nights,) a fom. || The The ob, was very quickly explained, and “~s most a ned 
whose domicile was within its walls, on being behind the prescrived time, would ‘The shrill blast of the trampet bad scarcely 
have the agreeable alternative before him of either seeking a lodging elsewhere, igallop, than outwards wheeled the Hussars, wed 
or taking up hi e till the morning in the open air. carbines as they executed the mancuvre, and - wy | in a rear _ anx 
At the period that I was in Moscow an amusing incident was currently re-|!'"! bristling steel, in the shape of a square, of at ban Aw t — youets, 
ported, and generally believed, as the consequence of this regulation. One/}with guas which poure affed fire into “id 
cold, bitter winter's night, a sledge, containing two travellers drove up to one} acVANCINg COLUMN as, we been engaged in an a's Cees, WES 
of the gates of the Kremlin, which the taller of the two, in a voice of authori- jasve sent it to shivers. ‘ 
ty, desired to be immediately opened. ‘To this demand a very shurt but ex-|) Never was the word “ Threes about” rendered more utterly superfluous and 
pressive negative monosyllable was returned,—sentries being, of all animals in jesnecetenty, the horses being apparently gifted by instinct as to what was the 
the world, the most averse to any description of correspondence, whether col- srmegy and most judicious course to pursue, each wheeling about with the velo- 
loquial or epistolatory. The two strangers began to manifest syinptoms of evi-||city of lightning; the interest of the whole being considerably enhanced by 
dent impatience at a rejoinder, to them at least, of so unsatisiactury 4 nature,||te individual independence of the entire body, every animal tearing along in 
| the waanner which suited him best amid a scene of bolting, kicking, and plung- & 


and the one who had previously spoken again hailed the imperturbable grena- ~ evar 


dier, and laiming himself a General Officer, desired hun to comply wich his) | 
‘similar nature, gratifying and humorous, doubtless, to all except, somehow, the 

“If you are, as you declare yourself, a General, you ought to be aware of) party concerned. an 
the first duty of a soldier,—obedience to his orders,’ was the firm and deter-|| Borne along in the midst of the torrent, with a hearty benediction ! upon 
mined reply, as the soldier resumed the measured tread of his march, which, Cuirassiers, Grenadiers, Fusiliers, and “ Heavies’ of all sorts and denomina- 
the above dialogue had momentarily interrupted. sions, (N.B. I have always served in the ** Lights” myself,) and the ill-fortune 
nt unavailing, the travellers at!|which had led me into their ranks at such an inauspicious moment ; as our files 


‘This was a poser ; so, finding further argume | 
last begged the sentry would exert his voice, and call up the officer of the!|vecame loosened and extended, and the field became dotted occasionally with 


uard. ‘fo this the man made no objection, and, after a tolerable expenditure! |iuge recumbent figures in cuirasses and jack-boots, their chargers having, in 
of shouting and bawling, the guard-room being some twenty yards distant, a |the general confusion, taken the advantage of proceeding upon a short fur- 
sleepy non-commissioned officer emerged from the buslding, and learning the! lough ; after having sustained sundry shocks and jams, which set all sorts of 
rank and wishes of the strangers, begged them at once to waik into the apart- ‘lights dancing before my startled vision, and on one occasion led me to suppose 
ment of his commanding officer, till measures could be taken for a compliance lnad transferred by a summary process the whole of my teeth from their masti- 
with their desires. leatory position to a more inland situation, I had just emerged from the crowd 
At the first sound of the taller stranger's voice the young Subaliern, bound-|/when a fellow, who with his horse and himself together seemed the size of a 
ing like a shot from the couch on which he reclined, stood in an atutude of sub-|/ windmill, came full butt upon me. ; 
dued and respectful attention before him, requesting to know his pleasure. The|} I spurred for a dodge witn all the energy of desperation, (for as to 
traveller smiled, and merely desired him to relieve and bring into his presence||him, | might as well have expected success in charging a house P 
the sentry at the gate. This was quickly done, and the man entered the rvom|/an earthquake,) and he shot past my rear in the very full of time for his horse — 
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to receive in his ribs the crash of the heels of my own steed, uplifted with a 
tremendous snort of indignation at the sharp arguments I had the instant pre- 
vious applied to his flanks. 
The huge mass of man and beast reeled and staggered with the shock ; but 
whether he recovered his footing or tumbled headlong to the earth [ had no lei-! 
sure to ascertain, as the animal on which I was mounted bounded forward, and 
had cleared the throng by some distance, ere, panting and blowing, | could 
pull him up. 
It has been observed, and certainly with truth, that a much greater degree of 
freedom of thought aud opinion prevails at Moscow than in any other part of 
the empire, and which may perhaps be esteemed one of the causes why this 
capital is generally so much preferred by travellers and strangers to its [mpe-, 
rial rival, where, in society, the most guarded caution is both rendered necessa-| 
ry and invariably preserved. | 
This difference may be owing to a variety of causes, sich as the greater mix- 
ture of society, the spirit and energy of commercial enterprise, which in this. 
vast mart collects persons from all parts of the globe; and one other incident, 
above all others, which, standing as a proud record and lesson to its inhabi- 
tants, serves at once to afford the picture of a noble monument of national 
glory, as well as a salutary warning to the powers that govern, and the gov- 
erned. 
I allude to the magnificent bronze group facing the Kremlin, erected twenty, 
years ago to the memory of the illustrious and high-minded Mijnine, who,—a, 
private citizen of the once rich and extensive, bui now decayed, city of Nish- 
nei-Novogorod, when, in 1610, the princes and nobles of Russia lay crushed’ 
and crouching at the foot of a foreign fue, their country overrur, with the capi-, 
tal in the hands of their bitterest hereditary enemies,—was the first to rise and 
call upon his fellow-compatriots to free their native land from the evils and mi- 
series it suffered from the tyrannical dominion of the Poles. 
The appeal! was not lost, and the result was the long, fearful, and sanguinary. 
struggle, which terminated in the final expulsion of the latter by the Russians 
under the gallant Prince Pojarskoi, beyond the frontier. 
A short distance from the venerated monument is an object of a different, 
kind, ou 5 also possessed of a considerable degree of interest, and which, 
consists of a church, the formation and architecture of which is certainly the 
most singular and original perhaps the world can boast of, presenting such a. 
mass of coloured stove, marble, and gilding—such a confusion of different de- 
scriptions of building, all huddled together, as to render it wholly unlike any) 
other object of a similar kind throughout the habitable globe. 
It is known by the name of the Church of Ivan Vassilivitch, better known in, 
history as Johu the Terrible,—that execrable monster,—the record of whose) 
life presents a picture beyond all parallel in the annals of Sovereigns of similar 
character to himself. Henry VIIL. and Mary of England; Philip iI. of Spain,, 
and Charles IX. of France, whose relentless cruelties may be traced to reli-, 
gious bigotry, fear, revenge, policy, and other causes ; while those of Ivan, on, 
the contrary, repeatedly exhibited nothing but a fiendish and cold-blooded de-| 
sire of rioting in human slaughter. 
On one occasion, a slight disturbance, arising in a populous and wealthy city| 
in the southward, regarding some dues to the Imperial ‘Treasury, he caused tie! 
place to be surrounded, the whole population—men, women, and children—to 
be butchered, and the city itself to be levelled to the ground ! | 


At another, without any reason being assigned whatever, he i the prin-, 
cipal citizens of Moscow to a grand review oi his troops, in the f which, | 
on a given signal, the latter fell upon the unarmed multitude, up pof seven 
thousand of whom were murdered on the spot ! , 

The history of the very church itself, called after him (for, like most tyrants, 
he was at the same time an intolerant bigot,) even afforded an instance of his. 
sanguinary ferocity. ‘The artist is said to have been a Greek, who had been in- 
vited from Constantinople by the Czar, for the express purpose of its construc-) 
tion ;_ which, being completed, he sent for the architect, and, atter compliment-| 
ing him in the highest terms on his diligence and skill, in addition to paying. 
him double the amount of the sum he had originally promised him for his ser | 
vices, loaded him with presents of the highest value. 

As the grateful and delighted foreigner was about to leave the Imperial oo! 
sence, the Czar carelessly inquired of him, if he imagined there was any other. 
pense in the world who could construct a building of a similar nature ? Elated. 

y his good fortune, the unsuspecting Greek. with the utmost confidence re- 
= he felt convinced no one was capable of such an undertaking but hia-| 
self. 

“In that case,” replied the tyrant, “ it shall be my care that you, at least,| 
never build another.” And on a signal being given, the head of the unhappy 
architect rolled to his feet! 

‘The interior exhibits a gorgeous and barbaric mélange of paint and gilding, 
but is otherwise not particularly remarkable. 

In the evening, for the first ume since my arrival, I accompanied the family 
of the Sardinian Consul, Mr. G——, to the French theatre,—a favourite place 
of resort with the higher classes of Moscaw: it is a light and elegant favric. 
and to my taste abounds with the best order of Gallic entertainment, its perform- 
ances being chiefly confined to vaudevilies and petit operas. There is also a 
large national theatre, where tragedies, comedies, and musical pieces, transla- 
ted from the various languages of Europe, are performed, and in which the lat- 
ter are particularly well executed ; to this also is attached a good corps de bal- 
let, under the direction of a member of the Royal Academy of Paris, who re- 
ceivesa handsome salary from the Government; the theatres, both here and at 
St. Petersburg. being completely under its control and management. 

One of the most splendid, and at the same time useful and benevolent estab- 
lishments,,not merely in Russia, but throughout the world, is the Moscow In- 
stitution for the children of the poorer orders of Noblesse, who lost their pa- 
rents during the period the cholera raged with so much virulence in the capital, 
and wren may proudly throw down the gauntlet to the entire globe to find its 

val. 

“a its foundation originally rested upon all that was noble and generous in 
nature, so those also upon whom its government devolved, had the merit of se- 
lecting as director to carry out their imtentions, one, who in benevolence, phi- 
lanturopy, and every amiable feeling, was peculiarly fitted for the discharge of, 
its requisite duties. 

I allude to the excellent Mr. S——, its very able manager and comptroller, 
who did me the honour, on being introduced to him, in a short note by the Prince 
Governor, to accompany me in person over the whole establishment. 

It was, indeed, an interesting spectacle, and one in itself which alone might 
cause the invocation of blessings on the head of the moaarch (the present Em- 
peror) who had first founded, and now entirely supports this noble receptacle for 
the orphan and the destitute, the children of those who, when living, devoted 
their hives to the service of their sovereign and country. 

The whole had more the appearance of a university for the wealthy and 
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powerlul, than a charitable institution; comfort, elegance, and even luxury 
bemg everywhere visible. The education is of the very highest description 
jbestowed in Russia on both sexes; and attached to the establishment is a mu- 
‘seum, and library of considerable extent, most admirably ordered and selected, 
as also a sinall chapel of remarkably chaste and elegant architecture. 

The uumber of orphans at present assembled beneath its roof, are rather 

more iuan three hundred ; and it was a sight to gladden the heart, as we en- 

jtered the piay-ground, (stored, by the bye, with every requisite for gymnastic 
enterprise, frolic, and manly exercise,) (o observe the rush made alike both by 
boys and girls, to hug their good and beneticent superior, who, I was h- 
teraily afraid, wouid have his coa: torn from his back in their eagerness to lay 
hold of him. 

I have previously mentioned, that the education received is of the highest 
order, and it therefore depends upon the talents and acquirements displayed by 
the pupils, to what profession they are nominated. ‘Those, whose early career 
jseems to promise success, are sent tu the Diplomatique,—that service to which, 
in Russia, Nong, even the nobles , the wealthiest, and the most illustrious, are 
jadmuissable, unless qualified for the discharge of its intricate and important du- 
ties. By far the greater part enter the army; but no restraint whatever is 
laid upon the youth’s own feelings and inclinations; and he is carefully in- 
structed in the principles of any profession he may himself select, and which he 
is subsequently left at full liberty to follow. 

Of the girls, many form advantageous marriages and connections with fa- 
milies even of the highest rank ; but the generality find a warm home as go- 
vernesses in the mansions of the great and opulent, where they are kindly and 
hospitably received, and warmly welcomed as the friend of the family. 

I have dweit at length upon this picture, and trust I may be excused in the 
reader's estimation tor domg so, for the feelings of mmgled admiration and as- 


‘|tonishment with which J regarded it, and may conclude its description, by the 


host of eulogium characteristically pourtrayed in what I have heard mentioned 
as its one sole fault, viz., the establishment affords so elegant, so peaceful, and 
so secure a house, that many of its young inmates, with the highest prospects 
of advantage and happiness before them, are often reluctant to quit it. 

The following Sunday, in the evening, I accompanied my friends General 
and Madame P to the pblic promenade, situated in the gardens of the 
Summer Palace of Petrowski, revered and venerated by the Russian peasant, 
as having been the favourite residence of Peter the Great. It forms an 
odd and singular, but interesting, pile in the old Russo-Tartar style, with 


|jthe gardens ana grounds laid out with considerable taste and elegance, the 


walks on either side being shaded by long and noble trees. 

The scene which preseuted itself on our arrival was certainly unique and 
strikimg in the extreme, siuce a casual observer might have been led to suppose 
the two extremes of Europe and Asia had here met together. ‘The large gile- 
ed equipaye of the old Kussian noble, with its four long-tailed horses, some 
ten or liiteen feet distance being preserved between the wheel-horses and the 
leaders, was placed In juxtaposition to the light and elegant English carriage, 


| containing a group of ladies, who had evidently passed the greater period of their 


lives in oiner jands. ‘Ibe young and noble guardsman, in his brilliant uniform, 
on his thorougu-vred, attended by his groom (a burly, red-faced youth, with the 
characteristics of Juhu Bull stamped indelibly in every lineament of his phy- 
siognomy) in his neat, simple, unpretenuing livery, was succeeded by a gor- 
geously-dressed As.ati-, from the frontier of the Arras, followed by half-a-dozen 
attendants as picturesquely attired as himself. 

in fact, the elegant Parisian toilet of the ladies and dashing uniforms of the 
military, mixed witn the various costumes,—Turk, Tartar, Chinese, Armenian, 
Cossack, and Persian.—combined to form a tableau rivant as singular as it was 
pleasing. 

‘The Petrowski Palace is the spot to which Napoleon retreated on the fire 
pecowing general throughout the city, and it was from thence, with feelings 
better u.dersivod tau cescribed, as he gazed on the awful scene before him, 
he gave vent to toe exclamation of * ‘These are indeed Scythians!” Did any 
‘forevoding as Lo the ultimate result of that ominous event then strike him! 
From here, too, was dated his bulletin to the capital, announcing hts triumph, 
lend fromm here also issued (when he found it could no longer be concealed) the 
proclamation containing the hideous truth ! 

‘The far-tamed and maguificent University of Moscow was almost completely 
destroyed during tne French invasion; and of its unequalled library, the rich- 
est in the world in Oriental manuscript and literature, it is said between three 
and tour hundred volumes were alone preserved. 

Though this institution had only been founded a period of some eighty years 
before tue present tune, its museums and literary collections, as well as the 
majestic grandeur ol its buildings, were of a description that few nations could 
boast of, and none could surpass. It wanted, on the whole, but that impressive 
and venerated fialu, which the reminiscences of past ages alone can shed around 
i, to render the inceres’ with which the passing traveller gazed on its splendid 
structure Cuuipiete. 

These particulars I gathered from Count S——, the Director-General of the 
University, wou very kindly gave me an order for admission throughout the 
whole presen: establishment, the building of which is of vast size and great 
jbeauty of construction, wh le the library and rich and rare collections in the 
present museum, exhibiting a recovery almost magical from the disasters and 
desolation of 1812, intimate in its rapidly-increasing prosperity, that a revival 
of its former spendour is not far distant. 

I have spoken o! the superb view of the old capital from the tower of Ivan 
Veliki, in the Kreulin; there is, however, another spot from which the tableau 
vf this magnificent panorama is by many travellers deemed even superior. I[ 
allude to tne celebrated convent of Sumonowski, or Saint Simon, a singular but 
handsome melange of buildings, in the old style, situated on an eminence about 
four or five from Moscow. 

My visit combined the double purpose of comparing the two, and hearing the 
splendid sacred music of the Vesper Service, for which this religious establish- 
men: is deservedly celebrated, and im neither was I disappointed. The view 
presente-! from the eminence on which the convent is situated, though I could 
not deem it superior to the one visible from the Kremlin, possesses so many 
features of a different nature, as to render each in its sphere an object of the 


||deepest interest, while regarding the music, I must confess, I was equally as 


much surprised, as perfectly entranced at its rich and exquisitely full harmony, 
which I never remember to have heard surpassed, except in St. Peter’s, at 


Rome. 

The two following days were occupied in securing my passports, and pre- 
paiing (melaacholy event!) for my departure. I had become acquainted a few 
days previous with a young clergyman, who, having officiated for a short time 
tor the British Chapiain at St. Petersburg, had arrived on a flying visit to 


travel together. Ae ihe diligences in Russia (that is, those between Moscow 


Moscow, and being about to return at the game period as myself, we agreed to — 
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St. Petersburg) are, beyond all comparison, the best in the world, aud! been held against very superior numbers. Fanning and I, however, did not like 
pod by thé there incu 10 risk of detention on the road from the the idea of being scene : in 4 house, and at last’ Wharton yielded. We left 
want of relays of horses, we agreed to take one of the smaller ones between us.) our horses and mustangs in the charge of eight men, and with the remainder set 
After bidding farewell to the kind-hearted. and hospitable friends from whom! out in the direction of the Salado, which flows from north to south, a third of a 
I bad received so much cordiality and attention—the P——'s, the M *s, the! ‘mile to the westward of the mission. About half-way between the latter and 
Hanoverian and Sardinian Consuls, at whose respective houses I might be said ‘the river, was a small proup, or island, of muskeet trees, the only object that 
to form part of the family, walking in and out at all times and seasons, when-| broke the uniformity of the prairie. The bank of the river on our side was to- 
ever it suited my pleasure and convenience, and ever received with the same |lerably steep, about eight or ten feet high, hollowed out here and there, and 
gladdening welcome,—on the 31st of October, in the midst of an execrably cold) covcred with a thick network of wild vines. The Salado at this spot describes 
and bitter storm of sleet and snow, we jumped into the diligence, and drove ra-|« sort of bow-shaped curve, with a ford at either end, by which alone the river 
pidly through the streets into the St. Petersburg road. . can be pasved, for although not very broad, it is > and =. We resolved 
Spite of the weather, T could not help putting | head out of the window to) to take up a position within this bow, calculating that we might manage to de- 
aze upon the towers, minarets, and domes, now fast receding from view, and) fend the two fords, which were not above a quarter of a mile apart. 


t dimly seen through the mist which enclosed them. Farewell old city. seat! At the same time we did not lose sight of the dangers of such a position, and 


of hospitality and hearty goodwill ; I still retain, and shall ever carry with me. 

a vivid a reminiscence alike of its venerated buildings, and worms Dansted 

inhabitants. with which the more refined and polished capitals of Western Eu-! 

repe never will and never have impressed me. 

ADVENTURES IN TEXAS. | 

No. Ill. 

THE STRUGGLE. 

I had been but three or four months in Texas, when, in consequence of the! 

pressive conduct of the Mexican military authorities, symptoms of discontent, 

showed themselves, and several skirmishes occurred between the American set-, 

tlers and the soldiery. The two small forts of Velasco and Nacogdoches were! 

taken by the former, and their garrisons and a couple of field-officers made pri-| 

soners ; soon after which, however, the quarrel was made up by the mterven-| 

tion of Colonel Austin on the part of Texas, and Colonel Mejia on the part of 
the Mexican authorities. 

But in the year '33 occurred Santa Anna’s defection from the liberal party, 


and the imprisonment of Stephen F. Austin, the Texan representative im the} 


Mexican congress, by the vice-president, Gomez Farias. This was followed by 
Texas adopting the constitution of 1824, and declaring itself an independent, 
state of the Mexican republic. Finally, toward the close of 1835, Texas threw) 
off the Mexican yoke altogether, voted itself a free and sovereigu republic, and) 
to defend by arms its newly asserted liberty. so 
he first step to be taken was, to secure our communications with the Unied| 
States by getting possession of the sea-ports. General Cos had occupied Gal- 
veston hi , and built and garrisoned a block-fort, nominally for the purpose) 
of enforcmg the customs laws, but in reality with a view to cut off our commu- 
nications with New Orleans and the States. This fort it was necessary to get) 
session of, and my friend Fanning and myself were appointed to that duty, 

y the Alcalde, who had taken a prominent in all that had occurred. 

Our whole force and equipment wherewith to accomplish this enterprise, con- 
sisted in a sealed despatch, to be opened at the town of Columbia, and a half- 
breed, named Agostino, who acted as our guide. On ing Columbia, we 
called together the principal inhabitants of the place, and of the neighboring 
towns of Bolivar Marion, unsealed the letter in their presence, and six hours) 
afterwards the forces therein specified were assembled, and we were on our, 
march toward Galveston. The next day the fort was taken, and the garrison’ 
made prisouers, without our losing a single man. 


We sent off our guide to the government at San Felipe with news of our)| 


success. In nine days he returned, bringing us the thanks of congress, and) 
fresh orders. We were to leave « garrison in the fort, and then ascend Trinity 
river, and march toward San Antonio de Bexar. This route was all the more 
able to Fanning and myself, as it would bring us into the immediate vici- 
uity of the heciendas, or estates, of which we had sometime previously obtained 
a grant from the Texan government; and we did not doubt that we were in- 
debted to our friend the Kicalde for the orders which thus conciliated our pri- 
vate convenience with our public duty. 7 
As we marched along we found the whole country in commotion, the settlers 
all arming, aud hastening to the distant place of rendezvous. We arrived at 
Trinity river one afternoon, and immediately sent messengers for forty miles in 
all directions to summon the inhabitants. At the period in question, the plan- 
tations in that part of the country were very few and far between, but neverthe- 
less by the afternoon of the next day we had got together four-and-thirty men, 
mounted on —— each equipped with rifle and bowie-knife, powder-horn 
and bullet-bag, and furnished with provisions for several days. : 
started for San Antonio de Bexar, a march of two hundred and fifty miles, 
through trackless prairies intersected with rivers, and streams, which, although 
uot quite so big as the Mississippi or Potomac, were yet deep and wide enough 
to have offered serious impediment to regular armies. But to Texan farmers 
and backwoods-men, they were trifling obstacles. Those we could not wade 
through we swam over ; and in due time, and without any incident worthy of 
note, reached the appointed place of rendezvous, which was on the river Sala- 
do, about fifteen miles from San Antonio, the principal city of the province. 
This latter place it was intended to attack—an enterprise of some boidness and 
risk, considering that the town was protected by a strong fort, amply provided! 
with heavy artillery, and had a garrison of nearly three thousan men, com- 
manded by officers who had, for the most part, distinguished themselves in the 
revolutionary wars against the Spaniards. Our whole army, which we ae 
eacamped on the Salado, under the command of General Austin, did not exceed 
eight hundred men. 
e day after that on which Fanning and myself, with our four and thirty 
recruits, reached headquarters, a council! of war was held, and it was resolved 
to advance as far as the mission of Santa Espada. The advanced guard was 
to push forward immediately ; the main body would follow the next day. Fan- 


‘thos ht, might fore 


of the almost certainty that if the enemy managed to cross the river, we should 
‘be surrounded and cut off. But our success on the few occasions ou which we 
‘had hitherto come to blows with the Mexicans, at Velasco, at Nacogdoches, and 
‘Galveston, had inspired us with so much confidence, that we considered our- 
‘selves a match for thousands of such foes, and actually began to wish the ene- 
my would attack us before our main body came up. We reconnoitred the 
und, stationed a picket of twelve men at each ford, and an equal number in 
the island of muskeet trees; and established ourselves with the remainder 
‘among the vines and in the hollows on the river bank. 
| The commissariat department of the Texan army, was, as may be sup . 
net yet placed upon any very regular footing. In fact, every man, was, for 
present, his own commissary-general. Finding our stock of provisions to be 
ivery small, we sent out a party of foragers, who soon returned with three sheep, 
which they had taken from a rancho, within a mile of San Antonio. An old 
priest, whom they found there, had threatened them with the anger of Heaven 
and of General Cos; but they paid little attention to his denunciations, and, 
‘throwing down three dollars, walked off with the sheep. The priest became 
ferious, got upon his mule, and trotted away in the direction of the city to com- 
‘plain to General Cos of the mieconduct of the heretics. 
|_ After this we made no doubt that we should soon have a visit from the worthy 
‘Dons. Nevertheless the evening and the night passed away without incident. 
Day broke—still no 4. of the Mexicans. This treacherous sort of calm, we 
€ a storm, and we did not allow it to lull us into security. 
|We et the men get their breakfast, which they had hardly finished when the 


| 


picket from the upper ford came in with news that a strong body of cavalry 


\was approaching the river, and that their vanguard was already in the hollow 
iway leading to the ford. We had scarcely received this intelligence when we 
heard the blare of the trumpets, and the next moment we saw the officers push 
‘their horses up the declivitous bank, closely followed by their men, whom they 
formed up in the prairie. We counted six small squadrons, about three hun- 
dred men in all. They were the Durango d ns—smart troops enough to 
all appearance, capitally mounted and equipped, and armed with carbines and 
isabres, 

Although the enemy had doubtless reconnoitered from the opposite shore, and 
ascertained our position, he could not form any accurate idea of our numbers, 
or with a view to deceive him, we kept the men in constant motion, sometimes 
showing a part of them on the prairie, then causing them to disappear agam be- 
hind the vines _ This was all very knowing for young soldiers such 
as we were ; the other hand, we had committed a grievous error and 
sinned against all established military rules, by not placing a picket on the fur- 
ther side of the river, to warn us of the approach of the enemy, and the direc- 
lion in which he was comi There can be little doubt that if we had had 
learlier notice of their approach, thirty or forty good marksimen—and all our 
\people were age og not only have delayed the advance of the Mexicans, 
\but perhaps even totally disgusted them of their attempt to cross the Salado. 
|The hollow way on the other side of the river, leading to the ford, was narrow 
and tolerably steep, and the bank at least six times as high as on our side. No- 
thing would have been easier than to have stationed a party, so as to pick off 
the cavalry as they wound through this sort of pass, and emerged two by two 
upon the shore. Our error. however, did not strike us till it was too late to re- 
pair it; so we were fain to console ourselves with the reflection that the Mexi- 
cans would be much more likely to attribute our negligence to an excess of 
confidence in our resources, than to the inexperience in military matters, which 
was its real cause. We resolved to do our best to merit the good opinion which 


ith these we! "® thus supposed them to entertain of us. 


When the whole of the dragoons had crossed the water, they marched on for 
a short distance in an easterly direction ; then, wheeling to the night, proceeded 
southward, until within some five hundred paces of us, where they halted. In 
this position, the line of cavalry formed the chord of the arc described by the 
river, and occupied by us. 

As soon as they halted, they opened their fire, although they could not see 
‘one of us, for we were completely sheltered by the bank. Our Mexican berves, 
however, apparently did not think it necessary to be within sight or range of 
their opponents before firing, for they gave us a rattling volley at a distance 
jwhich no carbine would carry. This done, others goborss on for about a bun- 
dred yards, halted in, loaded, fired another volley, and then giving another 
gallop, fired again. ey continved this sort of manége till they found them- 
selves within two hundred and fifty paces of us, and then appeared inclined to 
take a little time for reflection. 

We kept ourselves perfectly stil]. The dragoons evidently did not like the 
aspect of matters. Our remaining concealed, and not replying to their fire, 
‘seemed tu bother them. We saw the officers taking a deal of pains to encour- 
| e their men, and at last two squadrons advanced, the others following more 
is owly, a short distance in rear. This was the moment we had waited for. No 


ning and myself were appointed to the command of the vanguard, in — sooner had the dragoons got into a canter, than six of our men who had received 


tion with Mr. Wharton, a wealthy planter, who had brought a strong party o' 
volunteers with him, and whoge mature age and coo! judgment, it was thought, 
would counterbalance any excess of youthfal heat and impetuosity on our part. 


Selecting ninety-two men out of the eight-hundred, who, to a man, volanteered|| 


to accompany us, we set out for the mission. 

These missions are a sort of picket-houses or outposts of the Catholic church,’ 
and are found in great numbers in al! the frontier provinces of bi ope, America,’ 
especially in Texas, Santa Fé, and Cohahuila. They are usually of sufficient 
strength to afford their inmates security against any predatory y of Indians 


or other marauders, nd are occupied by poet. who, while using their endea. | It requires some nerve and cou 


orders to that effect, sprang up the bank, took steady aim at the officers, fired, 

jand then jumped down again. 

As we had expected, the small numbers that had shown themselves, encour- 
d the Mexicans to advance. They seemed at first taken rather aback by the 

fall of four of their officers ; but nevertheless, after a moment's hesitation, they 

came thundering along at full speed. They were within sixty or seventy yards 

‘of us, when Fanning and thirty of our riflemen ascended the bank, and with 3 

‘coolness and precision that would have done credit to the most veteran troops, 

\poured a steady fire into the ranks of the d 

for men who have never gone through 


: f Rome, act also as spies and agents! any re military training, to s their ground singly and unprotected 
yore to ‘4 \within fifty yards of an lne of cavalry. Our fellows did it 
, hot all at once, or Se baits but slowly and deliberately ; 3 


am or of advancing at once toward the river. 
arton inclined to the former plan, and it was certainly the most prudent, for 
the mjssiou was @ strong building, suzrounded by a high wall, and might 


On mene an Espada we held a discussion as to the propriety of remain-|jand fired 
ing there until the general came up, 


the te reload. When the whole of the 


| bu 
hot of which told. ddie afte die was emp’ ¢; the men, as° 
Mthey nad been ordered, stp picking out the foremost horsemen, and as soon 
as they had fred, cow: 
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the shores of which it commanded for distance... The bath . 


thirty men had discharged their rifles, Wharton and myself, with the reserve of 
six and thirty more, took their places ; but the dragoons had almost had enough 
already, and we had scarcely fired ten shots when they executed a right-about 
turn, with an uniformity and rapidity which did infinite credit to their drill, and 
went off at a pace that soon catried them out of reach of our bullets. They 
had probably not poe so warm a reception. We saw their officers doing 
everything they could to check their flight, imploring, threatening, even cutting 
at them with their sabres, but it was of no use; if they were to be killed, it 
must be in their own way, and they preferred being cut down by their officers to 
encountering the deadly precision of rifles, in the hands of men who, being sure 
of hitting a squirrel at a fonaved yards, were not likely to miss a Durango dra- 
goon at any point within range. 

Gur object in ordering the men to fire slowly was, always to have thirty or 
forty rifles loaded, wherewith to receive the enemy should he attempt a charge 
en masse. But our first greeting had been a sickener, and it appeared almost 
doubtful whether he would venture to attack us again, although the officers did 
everything in their power to induce their mento advance. For a loug time, 
neither threats, entreaties, nor reproaches produced any effect. We saw the 
officers gesticulating furiously, pointing to us with their sabres, and impatientl 
spurring their horses, till the “~ animals plunged and reared, and sprang wit 

] four fect from the ground. It is only just to say, that the officers exhibited 
a degree of courage far beyond anything we had expected from them. Of the 
two squadrons that charged us, two-thirds of the officers had falien; but those 
who remained, instead of appearing intimidated by their comrades’ fate, re- 
doubled their efforts to bring their men forward. 

At last there appeared some probability of accomplishing this, after a most 
curious and truly Mexican fashion. Posting themselves in front of their squad- 
rons, they rode on alone for a hundred yards or so, halted, looked round, as 
much as to say—* You see there is no danger as far as this,” and then gallop- 
ing back, led their men on. Each time that they executed this mancuvre, the 
dragoons would advance slowly some thirty or forty paces, and then halt as si- 
multaneously as if the word of command had been given. Off went the officers 
again, some distance to the front, and then back again to their men, and got 
them on a little further. In this manner these heroes were inveigled once more 
to within a hundred and fifty yards of our position. 

Of course, at each of the numerous halts which they made during their ad- 
vance, they favored us with a general, but most innocuous discharge of their 
carbines ; and at last, gaining confidence, I suppose, from our passiveness, and 
from the noise and smoke they themselves had been making, three squadrons 
which had not yet been under fire, formed open column, and advanced at a trot. 
Without giving them time to halt or reflect—* Forward! Charge !’’ shouted 
the officers, urging their own horses to their utmost speed ; and, following the 
impulse thus given, the three squadrons came charging furiously along. 

Up sprang thirty of our men to receive them. Their orders were to fire 
slowly, and not throw away a shot, but the gleaming sabres and rapid approach 
of the dragoons flurried some of them, and firing a hasty volley, they }umped 
down the bank again. This precipitation had nearly been fatal to us. Several 
of the dragoons fell, and there was some confusion and a momentary faltering 
among the others; but they still came on. At this critical moment, Wharton 
and myself, with the reserve, showed ourselves on the bank. ‘ Slow and sure 
—mark your men!” shouted we both. Wharton on the right and I on the left. 
The command was obeyed: rifle after rifle cracked off, always aimed at the 
foremost of the dragoons, and at every report a saddle was emptied. Before 
we had all fired, Fanning and a dozen of his sharpest men had agaimlwaded, and 
were by our side. For nearly a minute the Mexicans remained, as if stupefied 
by our murderous fire, and uncertain whether to advance or retire ; bat as those 
who attempted the former were invariab:y shot down, they at last began a re- 
treat, which was soon converted into a rout. We gave them a farewell voiley, 
which eased a few more horses of their riders, and then got under cover again, 
to await what might next occur. 

But the Mexican caballeros had no notion of coming up to the scratch a third 
time. ‘They kept patrolling about, some three or four hundred yards off, and 
firing volleys at us, which they were able to do with perfect impunity, as at that 
distance we did not think proper to return a shot. : 

The skirmish had lasted nearly three quarters of an hour. Strange to say, 
we had not had a single man wounded, although at times the bullets had fallen 
about us as thick as hail. We could not account for this. Many of us had 
been hit by the balls, but a bruise or a graze of the skin was the worst conse- 
ovence that had ensued. We were in a fair way to deem ourselves invalner- 
able. 

We were beginning to think that the fight was over for the day, when our 
videttes at the lower ford brought us the somewhat unpleasant intelligence that 
large masses of infantry were approaching the river, and would soon be in sight. 
The words were hardly uttered, when the roll of the drums and shrill squeak of 
the fifes became audible, and in a few minutes the head of the column of infan- 
try, having crossed the ford, ascended the sloping bank, and defiled in the prai- 
rie opposite the island of muskeet trees. As company after company appeared, 
we were able to forma pretty exact estunate of their numbers. There were 
two battalions, together about a thousand men; and they brought a field-piece 
with them. 

These were certainly rather long odds to be opposed to seventy-two men 
and three officers ; for it must be remembered that we had left twenty of our: 
people at the mission, and in the island of trees. Two battalions of infantry, 
and six squadrons of dragoons—the latter, to be sure, disheartened and dimi- 
nished by the loss of some fifty men, but nevertheless formidable opponents, 
now they were supported by the foot soldiers. About twenty Mexicans to each 
ofus. It was getting past ajoke. We were all capital shots, and most of us, 
besides our rifles, had a brace of pistols in our belts: but what were seventy- 
five rifles, and five or six score of pistols against a thousand muskets and bayo- 
nets, two hundred and fifty dragoons, and a field-piece loaded with canister! If 
the Mexicans had a spark of courage or soldiership about them, our fate was 
sealed. But it was exactly this courage and soldiership which we made sure 


would be wanting. 
Nevertheless we, the officers, could not repress a feeling of anxiety and self- 


reproach, when we reflected that we had brought our comrades into such a ha- 
zardous predicament. But on looking around us, our apprehensions vanished. 
Nothing could exceed the perfect coolness and confidence with which the men 
were cleaning and preparing their rifles for the approaching conflict ; no brava- 
do—no boasting, talking, or laughing, but a calm decision of manner, which at 
once told us, that if it were possible to overcome such odds as were brought 
against us, those were the men to do it. 


Our arrangements for the approaching struggle were soon completed. Fan- 
ning and Wharton were to make head against the infantry and cavalry. I was, 
to capture the field-piece—an eight-pounder. = 

This gun was placed by the Mexicans upon their extreme left, close to 


Fesrvary 8, 


on which we were posted was, as before mentioned, indented by caves and hol- 
lows, and covered with a thick tapestry uf vines, and other plants, which was 
now very useful in concealing us from the artillery-men. e lattermade a 
pretty good guess at our position however, and at the first discharge, the can- 
nister whizzed past us at a very short distance. There was not a moment to 
lose, for one well-directed shot might exterminate half of us. Followed by a 
dozen men, I worked my way as well as I could through the labyrinth of vines 
and bushes, and was not more than fifty yards from the gun, when it was again 
fired. No one was hurt, although the shot was evidently intended for my par- 
ty. The enemy could not see us; but the motion of the vines, as we passed 
through them, had betrayed our whereabout ; so, perceiving that we were dis- 
covered, ] sprang up the bank into the prairie, follewed by my men, to whom I 
shouted, above all to aim at the artillerymen. 

I had raised my own rifle to my shoulder, when I let it fall again in astonish- 
ment at an apparition that presented itself to my view. This was a tall, Jean, 
wild figure, with a face overgrown by a long beard that hung down upon his 
breast, and dressed in a leather cap, jacket, and mocassins. Where this man 
had sprung from was a perfect riddie. He was unknown to any of us, although 
I had some vague recollection of having seen him before, but where or when, I 
could not call to mind. He had a long rifle in his hands, which he must have 
fired once already, for one of the artillerymen lay dead by the gun. At the 
moment I first caught sight of him, he shot down another, and then began re- 
loading with a rapid dexterity, that proved him to be well used to the thing. 
My men were as much astonished as I was by this strange apparition, whic 
appeared to have started out ofthe earth; and for a few eaws they forgot to 
fire, and stood gazing at the stranger. The latter did not seem to approve of 
their inaction. 

“‘D—— yer eyes, ye starin’ fools,” shouted he in a rough hoarse voice, 
“don’t ye see them art’lerymen? Why don’t ye knock em on the head?” 

Tt certainly was not the moment to remain idle. We fired; but our aston- 
ishment had thrown us off our balance, and we nearly all missed. Wes rang 
down the bank again to load, just as the men serving the gun were slewing it 
round, so as to bring it to bear upon us, Before this was accomplished, we 
were under cover, and the siranger had the benefit of the discharge, of which 
he took no more notice than if he had borne a charmed life. Again we heard 
the crack of his rifle, and when. having reloaded, we once more ascended the 
bank, he was taking aim at the iast artilleryman, who fell, as his companions 
had done. 

“ D—— ye, for laggin’ fellers !”’ growled the stranger. ‘“ Why don’t ye 
take that ’ere big gun?” 

Our small numbers, the bad direction of our first volley, but, above all, the 
precipitation with which we had jumped down the bank after firing it, had so 
encouraged the enemy, that a company of infantry, drawn up some distance in 
tear of the field-piece, fired a volley, and advanced at double-quick time, part 
of thein making a sinaii dérowr with the intention of cutting us off from our 
friends. At this moment, we saw Fanning and thirry men coming along the 
river bank to our assistance ; so without minding the Mexicans who were get- 
ting behind us, we rushed forward to within twenty paces of those in our front, 
and taking steady aim, brought down every man his bird. The sort of despe- 
rate coolness with which this was done, produced the greater effect on our op- 

nents, as being something quite out of their way. They would, perhaps, 
ave stood firm against a volley from five times our number, at a greater dis- 
tance ; but they @id not like having their mustaches singed by our powder ; 
and after a imoment’s wavering and hesitation, they shouted out * Diabolos ! 
Diabolos !” and throwing away their muskets, broke into a precipitate flight. 

Fanning and Wharton now came up with all the men. Under cover of the 
infantry’s advance, the gun had been re-manned, but, luckily for us, only by in- 
fantry soldiers; for had there been artillerymen to seize the moment when we 
were all standing exposed on the prairie, they might have diminished our num- 
bers not a little. The fuse was already burning, and we had just time to get 
under the bank when the gun went off. Up we jumped again, and looked about 
us to see what was next to be done. 

Although hitherto all the advantages had been on our side, our situation was 
still a very perilous one. ‘The company we had put to flight had rejoined its 
battalion, which was now beginning to advance by échelon of companies. The 
second battalion, which was rather farther from us, was moving forward in like 
manner, and in a parallel direction. We should probably, therefore, have to 
resist the attack of a dozen companies, one after the other; and it was to be 
feared that the Mexicans would finish by getting over their panic terror of our 
rifles, and exchange their distant and ineffectual platoon-firing for a charge with 
the bayonet, in which their superior numbers would tell. We observed, also, 
that the cavalry, which had been keeping itself at a safe distance, was now put 
in motion, and formed up close to the island of muaskeet trees, to which the 
right flank of the intantry was also extending itself. Thence they had clear 
ground for a charge down upon us. 

Meanwhile, what had become of the twelve men whom we had left in the 
island! Were they still there, or had they fallen back upon the mission in 
dismay at the overwhelming force of the Mexicans! If the latter, it was a 
bad business for us, for they were all capital. shots, and well armed with rifles 
and pistols. We heartily wished we had brought them with us, as well as the 
eight men at the mission. Cut off from us as they were, what could they do 
against the whole of the ag, | and two companies of infantry which were 
now approaching the island' ‘To add to our difficulties, our ammunition was 
beginning to run short. Many of us had only had enough powder and ball for 
fifteen or sixteen charges, which were now reduced to six or seven. It was no 
use desponding, however ; and, after a hurried corsultation, it was agreed that 
Fanning and Wharton should open a fire upon the enemy's centre, while I made 
a dash at the field piece before any more infantry had time to come up for its 
protection. ‘ 

The infantry-men who had re-manned the gun were by this time shot down, 
and, as none had come to replace them, it was served by an officer alone. Just 
as I gave the order to advance to the twenty men who were to follow me, this 
officer fell. Simultaneously with his fall, I heard a sort of yell behind me, and, 
turning round, saw that it proceeded fromthe wild spectre-looking s q 
whom [ had lost sight of during the last few minutes. A ball had struck him, 
and he fell heavily to the ground, his rifle, which had just been discharged, and 
was still smoking from muzzle and touchhole, clutched convulsively in both 
hands ; his features distorted, his eyes rolling frightfully. There was some- 
thing in the expression of his face at that moment which brought back to me, 
in vivid colouring, one of the earliest and most striking incidents of my resi- 


dence in Texas. Had I not myself seen him hung, I could have sworn that 


Bob Rock, the murderer, now lay before me. 


A second look at the man gave additional force to this idea. — 
“Bob!” Texclaimed. 
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“‘ Bob!” repeated the wouuded man, in @ broken voice, and with a look of 
astonishment, almost of dismay. Who calls Bob™” 
A wild gleam shot from his eyes, which the vext instant closed. He had be- 
come insensible. 
It was neither the time nor the place to indulge in speculations on this sin- 
gular resurrection of a man whose execution I had inyself witnessed. With 
twelve hundred foes around us, we had plenty to occupy all our thoughts and) 
attention. My people were already masters of the gun, and some of them! 
drew tt forward and pointed it against the a while the others spread out: 
right and left, to protect it with their rifles. [was busy loading the piece! 
when an exclamation of serprive from one of the men made me look up. 
There seemed to be something extraordinary happening among the Mexicans, 
to judge from the degree of confusion which suddenly showed itself in their 
ranks, and which, beginning with the cavalry. and might @ank of the infantry, 
soon became general throughout their whole force. It was a sort of wavering! 
and unsteadiness which, to us, was quite unaccounteble, for Fanning and Whar-' 
ton had not yet fired twenty shots, and, indeed, had only just come within 
of the enemy. Not Licwing what it could portend, I called in my men, 
ok stationed them round the gun, which I] had double-shotted, aud stood ready. 
to fire. 
The confusion in the Mexican ranks increased. For about a minute they 


desire, re-engaged at the Italian Opera, where her re-appearance caused the 
‘greatest delight. She afterwards travelled again on the Continent, and finally 
retired into private life in 1831, and died at her villa, in the 61st year of her 
age, much regretted by those who had the benefit and advantage of her ac- 
quaintance. 

One of the latest English visitors to Madame Catalani was Mrs. Trollope, 
who, in her amusing book on Italy, has given a description of the interview she 
had with the eminent vocalist in 1842 :— 

“ Instead of going as usual to the Cascina after dinner yesterday, I was ta- 
ken a mile or two out of Florence, to pay a visit from which | promised myself 
great pleasure, and received more. I went to see Europe's umwhile wonder 
and delight, Madame Catalan Valabreque. She is residing in a very beautiful 
villa, which stands in the midst of an extensive podere, of which she is the 
owner. Nothing could be more amiable than the reception she gave us. I 
think, of all the nations who joined in the universal chorus in praise of her high 
‘character, her charming qualities, and her unequalled talent, she loves the 
English best. Perhaps they best understand her worth ; and the rare superi- 
ority of mind that im the uudst of flattery and adulation, which really seem to 
have had no limits, preserved all its simple purity aud goodness un- 
scathed. I was equally surprised and pleased to see to what an extraordinary 
degree she had preserved her beauty. Her eyes and teeth are still magnifi- 


waved and reeled to aud fro, as if uncertain which way to go; and, at last, the ‘cent, and Tam told that when seen in evening full dress by candie-light no 
cavalry and right of the line fairly broke, and ran for it. This example was |stranger can see her for the first time without inquiring who that charming- 


followed by the centre, and presently the whole of the two battalions and three! 
hundred cavalry were scattered over the prairie, in the wildest and most disor- | 
derly flight. I gave them a parting salute from the eight-pounder, which would 
doubtless have accelerated their movements had it beev possible to run faster 
than they were already doing. 

We stood staring after the fugitives in perfect bewilderment, totally unable, 
to explain their apparently causeless panic. At last the report of several rifles) 
from the island of trees gave us a clue to the mystery. 

The infantry, whose left flank extended to the Salado, had extended their 


looking woman is. * * Her charming daughter, Madame de V , was 
sitting near me, and J think I ventured to ask her if her mother ever sang now. 
To this she most gaily and promptly answered in the affirmative ; and then 
what happened next | hardly know. I am afraid I must have said something 
about my secret longings for the daughter whispered a few words to the mo 
ther, and in a moment Madame Catalani was at the piano. 1 know not what 
it was she sang, but scarcely had she permitted her voice to swell into one of 
those bravura passages, of which her execution was so very peculiar, and so 
perfectly unequalled, that I felt as if some magical process was being performed 


right into the prairie as far as the island of muskeet trees, in order to connect//upon me, which took me back again to something (I know not what to call it) 


their line with the dragoons, and then by making a general advance, to attack 
us on all sides at once, and get the ful! advantage of their superior numbers. || 
The plan was not a bad one. Infantry and cavalry approached the island, quite) 
unsuspicious of its being occupied. The twelve riflemen whom we hed sta- 

tioned there remained perfectly quiet, concealed behind the trees ; allowed) 
squadrons and companies to come within twenty paces of them, and then| 
opened their fire, first from their pistole, then from their rifles. 

Some six-and-thirty shots, every one of which told, fired suddenly froma 
cover close to their rear, were enough to startle even the best troops, much more 


so our Mexican dons, who, already sufficient!y inclined to a pamic, now be- | 


lieved themselves fallen into an imbuscade, and surrounded on al! sides by the) 
incarnate diabolos, as they called us. The cavalry, who had not yet recovered. 
the thrashing we had given them, were ready enough for a run, and the infantry) 
were not slow to follow them.—{ To be continued.) 


Angelica Catalani, who, as an actress and singer, enjoyed a universa! repu-| 
tation, was a native of Sinigaglia, in the neighbourhood of Rome, where she, 
was born in the year 1782. Her father was a merchant, and lived in high res- 
pectability, but, from the incursions of the French, lost al! his property. Very, 
early in life Catalani was noticed by Cardinal Onora‘i, who, Nites delighted, 
with the power and sweetness of her voice, recommended her to the convent of 
Gubio, with such injunctions to ite masters with respect to the care and atten- 
tion of their fair pupil’s talents as soon rendered her the accomplished subject, 
of general conversation. During her residence in this house of learning and 
religious repose, the fame of her extraordinary voice brought persons from dis- 
tant parts of Italy tohear her sing. As a stfiking instance of the delight which, 
the tones of her voice produced on her auditors at that period, it may be men-, 
tioned that she was publicly applauded in the chape! of the convent, when she 
with the nuns ; which the cardinal could by no other means prevent than 

by forbidding her performance in the church. } 

At the age of fifteen she left the convent, when the unexpected revolution in’ 
her father’s affairs first induced her to become a public performer; for which 
purpose she went to Venice, where she made her Pst appearance on the boards 
of a theatre, at the early age of fifteen. She next proceeded to Milan, where 
she made her début in an opera, in which the celebrated Marchesi performed, 
from whom she received instructions during her stay in that city. She remained, 
for three years afterwards at Venice, Verona, and Mantua, when she was called! 


MEMOIR OF MADAME CATALANI. | 


which I had not heard or felt for nearly twenty years. Involuntarily, uncon- 
isciously, my eyes filled with tears, and i felt as much embarrassed as a young 
lady of fifteen might do who suddenly found herself in the act of betraying 
emotions which she was very far indeed from wishing to display. ‘“‘ Mais que 
cela est drdle!” exclaimed Madame de V. , laughing, “ voila ce qui arrive 
toujours. Ceux qui ont bien connu la voix de maman, autrefois, ne sauraient 
la voir maintenant sans vouloir l’entendre chanter , et dés qu’ils out entendu 
quelques notes, voila qu'ils pleurent!” * * Were I to tell you that the 
oe compats of Madame Catalani’s voice was the same as heretofore, 
and all the clear violin notes of it guite unchanged, you would probably not be- 
lieve me ; but you may venture to do so, Ido assure you, without scruple, 
when I declare that she still executes passages of the extremest difficulty with 
a degree of skill that might cause very nearly all her successors in the science 


‘to pine with envy, and moreover give up the competition in despair. When 
she had, with indescribable good humour and sweetness of manner, delighted 


us in this way for a while, she left her seat at the instrument, and placed her 
daughter in it, who has indeed a charmimg voice, but she seems to play with 1 
as with a trinket, whose valve is a matter of indifference to her—singing us va- 
rious little French ballads ae never were French ballads sung before. Madame 
Catalani’s eldest son, who seems to love her as such a mother deserves to be 
loved, is living with ber, as her podes‘a, her friend, and most dear companion ; 
Madame de hkewise appeared domictliée with her mother. The young- 
est son, also spoken of as highly estimable, is in the army, and with his regi- 
ment. The dwelling of Madame Catalani is extremely beautiful, beg a large 
mansion, containing some very splendid rooms, and situated, like all other Flo- 
reutine villas, in a spot of great beauty, commanding very extensive views 
among the picturesque hollows of the neighbouring Appenines, with the ever- 
bright-looking villas scattered among thein. This quiet residence is in truth 
a retreat of great beauty, and such ahome as well pleases the fancy as the 
chosen scene of repose for one who has passed through many feverish interludes 
of gay and fashionable hfe, but with a heart and soul so uninjured thereby as to 
render the quietly looking back upon them more a matter of innocent trmimph 
than of regret. 


Miscellaneous Articles. 


REMARKABLE ANECDOTE. 
Quatremer Disjonval, a Frenchman by birth, was adjutant-general in Holland, 


to Lisbon, aud during her sojourn there met Mons. de Valebreque, a very, 
young officer in the French Hussars, and it is said 2 “ presentiment’’ on first 
seeing each other produced the following remark :—‘ If ever I marry, that) 
gentleman (meaning the young officer) will be my husband :” and the same, 
sentiment was expressed by Mons. de Valebreque. They were shortly after, 
married, ard passed many years together in uninterrupted happiness. On Ma-, 
dame Catalani having signified her intention of quitting Lisbon for Spain, the 
consort of the Prince Regent wrote a letter to her maker, the Queen of Spain, 
recommending Madame Catalani, in terns of the strongest respect and admi- 
ration. 

Ou her arrival at the court of Spain, her Majesty received her with the most) 
familiar kindness. Her reputation had then so advanced in Spain, that the 

ndees of the court fixed the prices of the first seat in the Opera at six oun-| 
ces of gold, which is equal to twenty-one guineas. From Spain Madame Ca- 
talani went to Paris, where she gave four concerts, which produced her (at in-| 
creased prices) twenty-four thousand francs. The celebrity that accomplished 


and took an active part on the side of the Dutch patrivts, when they revolted 
age the Stadtholder. On the arrival of the Prussian army ander the Duke 

Brunswick, he was immediately taken, tried, and having been condemned to 
twenty-five years’ imprisonment, was wearcerated in a dungeon at Utrecht, 
where he remained eight years. 

Spiders, which are the constant, and frequently the sole companions of the 
unhappy inmates of such places, were almost the only living objects which Dis- 
jonval saw in the prison of Utrecht. Partly to beguile the telises monotony 
of his life, and partly from a taste which he had unbibed for natural history, 


\|he began to seek employment, and eventually found amusement, in watching 


the habits and movements of his tiny fellow-prisoners. He soon remarked that 
certain actions of the spiders were intimately cennected with approaching 
changes in the weather. A violent painon one side of his head, to which he 
was subject at such times, had first drawn his attention to the connexion between 
such changes, and corresponding inovements among the spiders. For instance, 
he remarked that those spiders which spun a large web in a wheel-like form, 


artist had acquired in Italy and Lisbon soon reached England, and on the 13th, 
of December, 1806, she made her début before a a audience at the Ita- 
lian Opera. Her engagement was for one year, at a salary of 2,000 guineas ; 
but, by the oratorio at Covent Garden and other she} 
cleared upwards of £10,000 in less than six months. In 1815 Madame Cata- 
lani quitted England for Paris, where the King of France granted her the pa- 
tent of the Theatre Royale Italien, and condescended to annex, by way @f en- 
couragement, an annual allowance of about £7,000. She continued for four 
years in the management, and gave alternate engagements to Paer and Spon- 


invariably withdrew from his cell when he had his bad headach , and that these 
itwo signs, namely, the pain in his head and the disappearance of the spiders, 
were as invariably followed by very severe weather. So often as his headach 
attacked him, so regularly did the spiders disappear, and then rain and north- 
east winds prevailed for several days. As the spiders began to show them- 
selves again in their webs, and display their usual activity. so did his pains gra- 
dually leave him until he got well, and the fine weather returned. 

Further observations confirmed him in believing these spiders to be in the 
highest degree sensitive of approaching changes m the atwosphere, and that 


tini, for conducting the musical department. From Paris she went to Berlin, |their retirement and re-appearance, their weaving, and general habits, were so 


where she was equally triumphant, and from thence to Hanover, where she was 
received with much amenity by his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge.’ 


intimately connected with changes in the weather,—that he concluded they 
were of all things best fitted to give accurate intimation when severe weather 


She afterwards proceeded to Munich and Vienna, and, after many solicitations, |ight be expected. In short, Disyonval pursued these inquiries and observa- 
the voyage to St. Petersburg, where she remained four months, and) henere with so much industry and intelligence, that by remarking the habits of 


undertook 

also met with the most unbounded success. In 1821 Madame Catalani re- |his 
tured to London, and immediately announced a concert in the Argyll Rooms. || 
> In 1838 Madame Catalani gave five concerts at oy aang and | 


1823 sang at the York and Birmingham festivals ; in 1824 was, by expre 


» he was at length enabled to icgte the a of severe 
ther, from ten to fourteen days before it set in, which 1s proved by the fol- 
fact, which led to bis release. ; ’ 

the troops of the French republic overran Holland in the winter » 


\ 
| 


1794, and kept pushing forward over the ice, a sudden and unexpected thaw 


‘ getting a letter conveyed to the French general in January, 1795, in which he 
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in the early part of the month of December threatened the destruction of the 
whole army unless it was instantly withdrawn. The French generals were 
thinking seriously of accepting a sum offered by the Dutch, pas withdrawing 
their troops, when Disjonval, who hoped that the success of the republican ar- 
my might lead to his release, used every exertion and at length succeeded in 


edged himself. from the peculiar actions of the spiders, of whose movements 

e was now enabled to judge with perfect accuracy, that within fourteen days 
there would commence a most severe frost, which would make the French mas- 
ters of all the rivers, and afford them sufficient time to complete and make 
— of the conquest they had commenced, before it should be followed by a 
thaw. 

The commander of the French forces believed his prognostication and per- 
severed. The cold weather, which Disjonval had annoanced, made its appear- 
ance in twelve days, and with such intensity that the ice over the rivers and 
eanals became capable of bearing the heaviest artillery. On the 28th Janua- 
ry, 1735, ithe French army entered Utrecht in triumph ; and Quatremer Disjon- 
va!, who had watched the habits of his spiders with so much intelligence and 


success, was, as a reward for his ingenuity, released from prison. 
London Foreign Quarterly Review. 


ASTONISHING ACCURACY OF THE BIBLE. 
An astonishing feature of the word of God is, notwithstanding the time at 
which its compositions were written, and the multitudes of the topics to whieh 
it alludes, there is not one physical error—not one assertion or aliusion disprov- 


ed'by the progress of modern science. None of those mistakes which the science | 


of each succeeding age discovered in the books of the preceding : above all, 
none of those absurdities which modern astronomy indicates in such great num- 
hers in the writings of the ancients—in their sacred codes—in their philosophy 
and even in the finest pages of the fathers of the church—not one of these er- 
rors is to be found in any of our sacred books. Nothing there will ever con- 
tradict that which, after so many ages, the investigation of the learned world 
have been able to reveal to us on the state of our globe, or on that of the hea- 
vens. Peruse with care our Scriptures from one end to the other, to find there 
such spots, and, whilst you apply yourselves to this exainination, remember that 
it is abook which speaks of everything, which describes nature, which recites 


its creation, which tells us of the water, of the atmosphere, of the mountains, of); 


the animals, and of the plants. It is a book which teaches us the first revolu- 
tions of the world, and which also fortells its last. It recounts them in the cir- 


yoked alike by the Mosiem and the Christian, yet peacefully serving all his 
taskmasters. If he be a priest, a triple cord passes over his shoulder, a brazen 
water-vessel is in his rea pre the seal of caste upon his forehead ; his head is 
shaven, his breast bare, and his countenance often deeply contemplative. If a 
soldier, his laugh is loud, Lis wit ready, his gait marked by a saacy ee 5 
On holydays he loves flowers and processions, chants songs of Krishna and Ma- 
hadevi, and sprinkles his otherwise soilless garments with turmeric and cinna - 
bas. To his superior he is ever respectful and obedient ; to his neighbours kind 
and friendly ; shame temperate, clean, aud cheerful; he delights in old tales, 
and, with an instinctive knowledge of character, loves nothing so much as to 
dilate on the talents, courage, acts, and peculiarities of his European leaders. 
if the Hindu be of the gentler rank, his manners are marked by mildness and 
dignity ; a certain quiet air of self-respect governs his every word ; his habits 
are pure and abstemious, and, although, perhaps, uninformed, his facultes are 
capable of receiving any ideas that require the exercise of abstract reason ; 
neither metaphysics nor mathematics are beyond his grasp, but he loves, best, 
ethics, and theorizes his religious tenets until both assimilate. As a , 
wherever there is traffic, money to be made, a fortune to be gained, abroad or 
at home, in peace or in war, there may we find the Hindu ; he Joveth usury, yet 
bestoweth largely in charity ; but he lecdeth to the stranger, while he giveth to- 
his own people. As a workman the Hindu is ingenious in imitation, apt and 
\clever ; but he has little originality, and that little is shackled by custom, as did 
his father so does he, and all innovation he utterly abbors. The Hindu, living 
on herbs and grain, istenderly careful-of all things that have life ; yet his wives 
‘consume upon his grave, bulls and goats are his religious sacrifices, and his dead 
are burned out of his sight. His house is plain and unadorned, but his tem- 
ples are quaint in design and gorgeous in decoration. His wife, who bears the 
|water-vessel to the well, is laden with gold and silver bravery ; oftentimes she 
jis very lovely, too, gentle, and kindly ; simple as the first of womankind, but 
lin her simplicity very charming ; unlearned she is, indeed, yet abundantly ima- 
iginative ; still her fancy has no resting-place but in the superstitions of her peo- 
ple, and to her the air, the trees, the streams, the flowers, all breathe a mystic 
meaning. In literature, the Hindu has little of which to boast, and but a harsh 
y2nd crabbed language; yet he loves much speaking ; and, when angry, words 
serve with him for blows. In his classification, the Hindu appears under many 
aspects. As the Rajpoor, fierce, debauched, and cruel ; his chivalry and inde- 
pendence lost, his pride and sensuality continued ; he lounges on his divan, in- 
toxicated with opium, while infanticide is practised in his harem ; a dark sacri- 
fice to the pride of caste. As a Bheel, secure in his archer craft, he traverses a 
wild and romantic country, delighting in his independence, and refusing alle- 
giance to every power but his own lawless will, while he worships the earth 


cumstantial language of history, it extols them in the sublimest strains of poetry, 
and it chants them in the charms of glowing song. It is abook which is full 


of oriental rapture, elevation, variety, and boldness. It is a book which es is 


of the heavenly and invisible world, whilst it also speaks of the earth and things 
visible. It is a book which nearly fifty writers of every degree of cultivation, 
of every state, of every condition and living through the course of fifteen hun- 
dred years, have concurred to make. It is a book which was written in the 
centre of Asia, in the sands of Arabia, and in the deserts of Judea ; in the 
court of the temple of the Jews, inthe music schools of the prophets of Bethel 
and Jericho, in the sumptuous palaces of Babylon, and on the idolatrous banks 
of Chebar ; and, finally, in the centre ofthe Western civilization, in the midst 
of the Jews and of their ignorance, in the midst of polytheism and its idols, as 
in the bosom of pantheism and its sad philosophy It is a book whose first wri- 
ter had been forty years a pupil of the magicians of Egypt, in whose opinion 
the sun, the stars, and the elements were endowed with intelligence, reacted 
on the elements, and governed the world by a perpetual alluvium. It is a book 
whose first writer preceded, by more than nine hnndred years, the most an- 
cient agony er of ancient Greece and Asia—the Thaleses, and the Pytha- 
gorases, the Zalucuses, the Xenophons, and the Confuciuses. It is a book which 
carries its narrations even to the hierarchies of angeis—even to the most dis- 
tant epochs of the future, and the glorious scenes of the last day. Well: 
search among its 50 authors, search among its 66 books, its 1,189 chapters, ano 
its 31,713 verses, search for only one of those thousand errors which the an- 
cients and moderns committed when they speak of the heavens or of the earth 


of their revolutions, of their elements ; search—but you will find none. 
From the German of Gaussen. 


MR. PITT’S DECISION OF CHARACTER. 

When the drain of bullion from England, occasioned by the demands of the 
war in 1796, and the much greater drain occasioned by the abolition of sixteen 
hundred millions sterling of assignats in France, had completely exhausted the 
Bank of England of its bullion, and was literally threatening the universal bank- 
ruptcy of the nation—at that momentous period, on Saturday, the 25th of 
February, 1797, the Governos of the Bank represented the circumstances to 
Mr. Pitt. Mr. Pitt instantly summoned the Privy Council to meet at Windsor 
Castle on Sunday, the next day; and he directed the Governor to attend him 
there. He then presented to the Council the order to restrict the Bank of 
England from payments in specie, and to establish the paper system. The 
whole of the Council objected to the signing of the order ; and the Lord Chan- 
cellor Loughborough positively declared it to be wholly contrary to law. Upon 
which Mr. Pitt made use of the following remarkable words :-—“ My Lords, 
it must be done. The public safety requires it. Here is the order to be signed. 
I take the whole responsibility myself.” It was by these few simple words 
that the greatest, the wisest, and certainly the most beneficial act in English 
modern history was effected. . Letter of Mr. Attwood on the Currency. 


THE DANGEROUS POLITICIANS. 


In point of revolutions the dangerous man is not he who talks and papers, 
it is not he who openly lavishes his insult and his slander, it is not he who uses 
the poison and the dagger, it is not the demoniac in the newspaper or the fana- 
tic in the tribune ; these are well known ; people know how to defend them- 
selves from them ; to oppose them there are the King’s attorneys, the gendar- 
mes ; they may be imprisoned or bribed; at the worst they can be let alone. 
But the others, the revolutionaries who respect the law ; the eloquent men, 
whose speech is as ingenious as it is high-sounding and impassioned ; the faith- 
ful subjects who, under pretence of shaking the throne in order to rouse the 
King from his lethargy, plunged into the same abyss both throne and monarch ; 
all these revolutinaries whom no one suspects, and who do not themselves know 


the full power of their minds, these are the formidable ones, depend upon it. 
The American in Paris. 
THE HINDU. ; 


The original son of the soil, the Hindu, may be recognised by his slight, 


jwhich yields him food, and cares little for the general belief in his people's 
gods. He is scarcely less brave, even while more wild, than the Mahratta ; 
jbut the latter, smail of stature, yet great in spirit, is ever active, wily, and in- 
\telligent ; courageous as a soldier, industrious as a husbandman, and useful in 
all that he attempts. Asiatic Journal. 


PAVING OF CONTINENTAL CITIES : 


The continental cities present most of the features of the stone pavements of 
‘London, combined with others which are net now found in the latter. In many 
lof the fortified towns, and in the busy emporium of Hamburgh, there are hardly 
lany foot pavements, the same paving of rough stone being appropriated to foot- 
assengers and to vehicles. in Berlin, the principal streets are well paved ; 
\but those of secondary rank have the same rough pebbly foot-ways as we have 
before alluded to. At Dresden and Leipsic many of the streets have gravelled 
path-ways, in lieu of stone payements ; but where stone is laid down, they are 
‘similar to such as London exhibited until within the last few years. In Hol- 
land, pavements of brick, probably derived from the practice of the Roman en- 
gineers, are extensively used, not only for footpaths, but also for the passage 
of light vehicles, which run on them with great facility ; the bricks being well 
bedded in lime. Augsburg is said to have been first paved about 1420; the 
inhabitants having been so well pleased with a piece of pavement which a mer- 
chant of the town laid dowr before his door, as to immediately copy his plan. 
In Italy, the towns have had the benefit of the example of the noble roads con- 
structed by the Romans; roads which to this day remain to testify how careful- 
ly the means of intercommunication were maintained by that remarkable peo- 
‘ple. In many of the Italian towns the paving-stones are set in mortar, ona 
‘concrete foundation. At Naples and Florence, stones two feet square and six 
‘inches thick, laid diagonally across the road, and set in Pozzolano mortar, are 
used ; the surface being chipped to prevent the slipping of horses. At Milan, 
and in some other towns, different kinds of paving are laid for the wheel-track 
and horse-path, so as to produce the effect of a stone tramway. In St. Peters- 
‘burgh, wood pavements Live been very extensively laid down within the last 
few years. ‘They consist of small hexagons cat from a piece of resinous wood, 
and laid into a bed of crushed stones and sand. These are fastened laterally 
with wooden pegs: and when the whole forms a plain surface, the interstices 
are filled with fine sand, and then boiling pitch is poured over all. The pitch 
is absorbed by porous wood; anda layer of sand completes the formation of 
the read. It was suggested a few weeks ago, in one of the London journals, 
that if some such plan as this were es im the wood paving of the London 
streets, it might obviate slipperiness. Paris exhibits a mixture of stone, bitu- 
men, and wood pavements. The principal streets of the city were first paved 
so early as 1184, by order of the king ; but in many of the quarters the streets 
were unpaved so late as 1640. Beckmann gives a very curious account of the 
police regulations concerning the cleansing of the streets, from which we may 
infer that road-ways were in a very miry state ; indeed, modern Paris has not 
had high credit for the condition of its streets. Sir Henry Parnel in his “‘ Trea- 
tise on Roads,” remarked that the best kind of Paris paving was thus made : 
—A layer of broken stones was first laid down : then the old paving-stones were 
laid as a sub-pavement ; and lastly, a new layer of dressed stones for the .sur- 
face-pavement : forming altogether a very durable road-way. Bitumen pave- 
ments have been laid down to a greater extent in Paris than in London. The 

teat Place de la Concorde, many of the promenades on the Boulevards, the 
oot-paths of the Pont Royal and the Pont Carousel, one side of the Pont-Neut 
foot-way, and other public places in Paris, have been paved with one or other 
of the different asphaltic bitumens Wood paving has also been introduced ; 
and some places the blocks employed are such as have never been used in Eng- 
land ; consisting each of a solid cylinder, from the sides of which three pieces 
have been so cut as to leave grooves by which the cuntiguous block may inter- 
lock. Companion to Almanack, for 1844, 


Conns.—Corns consist of a horny development.of the outer or- scarf-skin, in 
technical language, epidermis, arising froin united pressure and friction, which 
ta 


graceful form, his white and simple garments, and a certain calm, subdued, and 
which distinguishes him as one among a conquered race, 


sets up anism ou the spot (being a law ofall vital economy). The corn 
fea bard Cobetele. with crown end-stem, 0g as it is improperly termed, 
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being exactly like a carpénter’s aail. ‘The crown or head is fut or rougn, un- 
less polished by rubbing against the shoe. The stem is conical, horu., and 
poiuted : there may be two or three stems, the poiuts of which, piercing down 
towards, or even quite through the true under skin, and sometimes penetrating 
the capsull of a joint when seated over such, cause the well-k.own exquisite 
pain by irritating the delicate expansion of nervous fivrils with which the skin, 
&c. in every part of the vody, is beauuifully supplied. i hey are chiefly classed 
into hard and soft. 
from being situafe in a part where they are kept moist, preseu: their charac- 
teristic softness and marceration of crown ; in fact, the hard corn is most com 
monly on the outside of the little toe, where the priucipal pressure, with fric- 
tion of the shoe, occurs. ‘The sides of the nails, tne sole. aud she heel are 
obnoxious, also, to nog of the feet. From what nas bee: stated it will 
be evident, that to cut off the head of the corn is only a emp. rary relief, and 
not a radical cure : this is only accomplished by cautiously sigging our the tail 
or stem, which may be seen with a magnifier, and which ony steudy-bauded 
person may do for themselves, by the following method, which cane oly 
very briefly described in this already prolonged but usetu! no e :—-Put a drop of 


The iatter being of the same structure as the former. only,). 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 9 a 9 1-4 per cent. prem. 
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| In judging from the conduct of the Emperor of Russia we are getting back 
linto the middle ages. In our last we had neither room nor leisure to make any 
jcomment on that notable ukase, or whatever may be the term on the occasion, 
‘which condeimns the Jews of the empire to retire far within the commercial fron- 
tier, and yet permits them not to emigrate beyond the bounds of his magnani- 
|mous government. But having disposed of the general news brought by the 
‘last mail, this matter recurs to the memory and presses upon the mind, It 
‘seems to us an absolute puzzle to ascertain by what obliquity of mental vision, 
or by what hallucination of judgment, the ruler of a vast European government 


oil on the corn, where soaking in hot water and ruboing with a r-ugh to el or 
the finger nail will not remove it (only practicable in an infant corn.) With a 
penknife cut away 4 little of the bead, if very lar e aud pr.tuberaut, then cut 


m the nineteenth century should resolve upon a persecution at once barbarous, 
| absurd, and impolitic, as this of the Jews in Russia undoubtedly is. Even in 


cautiously round it, so as to loosen it by degrees out of is ved, and thus to | Portugal, Spam, or Italy, at this time of day, the long-persecuted nation of the 
clear the stem at last by means of grubbing round it, as yo. would do in dig-|) Hebrews find toleration so far, that their commerce and worldly pursuits remain 
ging our a piece of stick frozen in the ice. A sharp-pointed budkin is the most | unmolested, and their reliffious services, if not obtruded on public observation, 
acc: ssible instrument to the generality of people, though an unper'ect subst!-| re not interfered with. The countries in which the dreadful inquisition was 


tute for the lancet-pointed quadrille of the ch ropodist. By such means, deli | ; 
cately and dexterously employed, the point of the stem 4 be got at, when, the fear and scourge of this people, have become softened in heart and more 
it may be forced up, lifting st the same time the croisn by the finger-, or, for reasonable in conduct, and it is left for those which were thought to be more 


better, a small pair of forceps, or strong tweezers: thus, wit). care, aud without) liberal in religious matters to give proof, that much of the ancient barbarism 
pain, may this thorn, as it literally and figuratively is, be rewoved Nota drop) which formerly disGgured their national character remains inherent in them. In 


of blood should be drawn ; and, if all the stew or siems (where more than one! ,. . - ‘ - 
so acting for each), are eradicated by dint of paience and cautious proctice Germany, in Prussia, and, as we have abundant proof, in Russia, the nation for 
(pressure on the spot will vest the success of the operativn by ihe most welcome) 8° Many i ges known as * God's own people”’ are treated like the beasts of the 


relief obtained from all pain), place a slip of ciacnylon ploster on the part aud,field. And why is this! Grant that they are blind to the knowledge that the 
roand the toe, and then another of guldbeater’s skiy., or vil :/k, and leave i: un-|\Messiah, the Redeemer of the whole human race, their own long-expected 
disturbed for some days, when the plaster should be removed , first extracting Prince, has appeared on earth, and that they still look fo 1 to the th 


any old stems observed to have been left, thus guarding ag inst the covtir v|| : : - 
ance of the cause, a complete cure may be effectew. Pe des hoo abeled tle yet tocome; grant that they are in this lamentable error, is that a reason for 
flammation, known by redness around, tne shooting pulsa'ing ‘pains, rest «nd| persecuting them! Is not the evil of that blindness sufficient in itself, but 


emollient applications, such as a linseed poultice, a fig, &c. will reli: ve it.) hey must undergo the worse than contumely of their fellow nen? By what 
Avoid, by all means, the cutting of acorn till it bieeds. woich may be very se-, ‘superhuman authority are the Jews to be subjected to every species of punish- 


rious, especially in advanced life. A bunnion is a many-stemm d corn, seated 


in tume red flesh : bulbous, flabby, scarf skin comes off in fl.kes, stems like 
millet seed, roundish aud conical. Callosies sre only thickening» of scarf- 
skins, superficiai, insensible, they may be not only cured but prevented, by 
rupdbing with pumice stone or sand paper. The Art of Preserving the feet. 


GRAND CANAL OVER THE ISTHMUS OF SUEZ. 
The project of cutting a canal across the Isthmus of Suez is attracting a 


ment and humiliation at the hand of man! We may compassionate their hard- 
‘ness of heart, we may pity their errors, and strive to bring them into the right 
way ; but, for their sin of unbelief, and for the sins of their fathers in crucify- 
ing “ the Lord of life,” be it always remembered that the sacred text says 
“ Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” These, however, are not 
‘che allegations egainst them; they are guilty of other offences which come 
home more closely to worldly atlairs. They are “ money changers,” their 


great deal of attention both here and in Egypt. By our last advices from dealings are chiefly in money, they are rich, they are banded together as. bro- 


Alexandria, we learn that a young Arab, who, having studied engineering in) 


thers, and they thrive in their worldly pursuits. Moreover the cry is that their 


Europe, had returned to Egypt, gave it as his decided opimon that 4 canal would! 
be socierahle toa nn ig the question having been seriously put to him by the, 24418 against every man. Now granting, for the sake of argument, that they 


pasha. Here several pamphlets have made their appearance, and the subject, 4 leagued against the world, it must be recollected that they have been com- 
is discussed in all its bearings, reference being made in some instances (espe-) pelled by that world to be so leagued in self-defence. Christian, Moslem, and 
cially in 2 pamphlet by Mr. Clarkson) to an ancient canal mentioned by Hero-| Heatheu have held the Jew in sight, and nothing has been left to sustain him 
dotus, to illustrate the feasibility of the scheme. ‘The most practical observa- “a his wealth. He has been compelled to practice dissimulation where he was 


tions seem to have been elicited by the report of M. Adolphe Linant, a French, a et hi : - 
engineer, who has now been for several years in the service of Mehemet Ali, /\“®*% 4n¢ Usury where he was strong, for his very being has been precarious. 
The results of an elaborate survey of the isthmus by this gentleman are, that Being arrayed against a world, that world has considered him an antagonist, 


the nature of the soil and the chain of lakes present great jacilities for exca-|/and as his pation is physically and numerically the weaker, it has been the 
vating a canal ; that the Red Sea at Suez being thirty-two feet higher than the |fashion to ill-use him. Successive ages have done litle to ameliorate his 
Mediterranean at Pelusium, the water let into the canal would forma perpetua | ‘condition until within the last couple of centuries, when it has been hoped that 


wi i at velocity ; and that a break water pier might be con- 
the of the the a flood of light was let in upon the Christian world, and mankind, while it eon- 
nean, to shelter vessels anchoring off its entrance.—Times. The estimated) temned the Jew’s belief, began to have pity on his wretchedness. The Al- 
cost of this great work is four millions sterling. The total shipping to and), mighty, in his infinite wisdom, may have decreed the punishment of this nation 
Per for unbelief and hardness of heart, but He bas not called on man to be His vo- 

four or five weeks by pot vessels, and a diminution of insurance risk to the, (Untary asgienerat kame it, leave it therefore to Him, and let us remember 
amount of £50,000 ; this, with a toll of 8s. per ton upon one-fourth the amount that * Ail ye are brethren. 

of tonnage as ahove, and 50,0001. for passenger trafilc, mails. and parcels, But besides the injustice and cruelty of the proceeding on the part of the 
would give five percent return upon the outlay. Tne value of this project, Autocrat, the folly is equally remarkable. ‘The Jews have not been either me- 


j 


however, is at present in a state of complete uncertainty. The surveys on 
which it is based yet want verification. Nevertheless, the temptation of aftord- 
ing the same facilities in the carriage of letters Is so great, thé calculations, even 
on an assumed practicability, cannot be deemed premature. The Builder, 


Raruer Curtovs.—A lady writes to a friend in Dumfries, that a draft sent| 


by her brother in India came safely to hand tnrough the post-office, afier having 
been at che bottom of the sea in the Memnon, and although the seal was so com- 
pletely wasted along with the paper adjoining, that the letter, in fact, was quite 


open. 


Anxorner Royat December 5.—It is confidently affirmed, 
that it is the intention of Queen Victoria to visit the banks of the Rhine’ 
next spring, and that she will remain some time in the neighbourhood. Ac 
cording to some accounts, her majesty will take up her residence in the Pa-| 


chanics or agriculturalists since the Dispersion ; their attention has been turned 
exclusively to commerce and money exchanges. Hence, to withdraw them 
from the marts and send them into the interior, isto cut them off from every op- 
portunity of being useful in their generation, of providing for themselves and 
their families, and of contributing, as they have always largely done, to feed 
\the various streams of commerce, by their money speculations. In this the 
||Emperor not only injures the Jews but his own people also, the trading com- 
|munity in general, and the prosperity of his government. He had little need 
jto do the last, for the European world are looking with jealous eyes on all his 
inovements, and are checking him in his ambitious career. It may be that the 
old adage is about to be confirmed in him, that * Quem Deus vult perdere pri- 
mam dementat,”’ and that Turkey is about to see the humiliation, in some de- 


\igree, of her hitherto so much dreaded rival. 


“Jace of Bruhl, whilst, others state that the Palace of Stolizenfels will be 
prepared for her reception, Persons who have the opportumity of knowing 
the fact state that a numerous assemblage of crowned heads will meet on the 
banks of the Rhine, probably at Coblentz.g Silesian Journal. 


Northallerton —A Singular Conflict between a Lion and a Log —A k- 
man in Northalierton has had for some ume mm his possession a (sme iva, whic 
has always been considered perfectly harmless. A few nights since ne broke 

- his chain, and, while perambulating the town, came in contact with # feroc Our 
bull mastff, the property of a late kuight of the cleaver. A battle imstantt 
commenced, when the roaring of the lion and the howling of the dog calle: 
forth a large party of all sorts, aod, as castomary, backers on bo'n sides. 
* Well done hoo,” “ Hey at him, Simple,” :he name of nedog For some 
lime wetury was doubtful, but at length the doy, by a singular ma: @uvre, tirew 

the hon on his back, and commenced a furio: grasp ihe pour animale 
throat, and would soon have despatched him, Dut he was recved by the vy- 


In the latest number of the Foreign Quarterly Review the leading article is 
upon the Poets of America, and we feel bound to say that it is one of the most 
ferocious and unjustifiable attacks upon a nation and its literature that we have 
ever happened to real. It goes hard with us to have to condemn the matter 
of an English periodical of a generally high standing; but * Truth is truth to 
‘th’ end of th’ reckoning,” and in all candour it must be confessed that the 
(writer of the article to which we allude seems to have been moved by more 
than prejudice,—hatred and malice must have likewise had part in the act of 
penning it. The caption of it includes, besides the specimen of American an- 
thology which was edited by Rufus Griswold about two years ago, the writings 
Wa. C. Bryant, Professor Longfellow, a Poem by G. Colton, and the first 

of an American Epic ; but with distorted mind he passes slightly over the 


\ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
standers. 
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_ evident beauties of Bryant and Longfellow, and dwell with wickea peitinaciy hari y are combined, is a Glee, whatsoever may be the nature of the subject 
upon the writings which are most open to criticism It must be admitied that 09 Which 4 treats, aud so far may be conceded the acknowledgment that every 

Mr. Griswold, in his over-anxiety to give a larger variety to his compilation, Madrigal isa Give. Butit so happens that the term Glee was not given to vo- 
r. Griswold, Oe . _cal concerted musie at ail, until long after the Madrigal had become the taste of 
and perhaps in the mistaken desire to add greater honour to his country, has| the age, and had established itself under thatdenomimation. In the mean time 
pressed into the service many an individual that could scarcely be expected 10) the original word glee, music, laving become more extended in its signification, 
pass muster, and has thus given another instance of the necessity for exclaim- | and becoming of joy, 
” jj #8 calcu ated to produce such sensations—the term glee asa musica term be- 
ing, Save me from my pee He sap ve tu ye aware a ame significant of joyous, mirthful, cheerful compositions. The first use of 
the great importance as well as the responsibility of tue ta-k which he imposed) the term, as now described, is found, we believe, in a publication by Playford, as 
upon himself when he undertook that compilation. Anxious to gratify the | lately as the year 1667, of certain * Dialogues, Glees, Ayres, and Ballads, of 
feelings of the members to whose writings he gave a place, perhaps also anxious, fio, three, aud tour voyces,” and in which the Glees were all of that mirthful 


to put together a book which would seli, it does not appear tha: he once re- nature which the mutability of meaning im regard to that word, would indicate. 
' But besides the mure obvious distinction,some writers have attempted to set up 


flected on other and that the collectio might or would he deemed | one not quite as clear, namely, shat vocal compositions could not assume the 
an anthology. ‘The critic, however, to whom this article alludes, malic” usly name of Madsiyals unless they should consist of more than three parts in the 
fastens on this book, although he is evidently familiar with works of « very dif-|'score. ‘Tis, however, is indefensible, as several beautiful madrigals in three 
ferent calibre, and, to give a counteuance to the severity of his erticism he! parts were co.ipused long before the term Glee was adopted in:music. We will 
deals with only the worst lines and most meagre passages of poems which are| instance two, by way of = “As fair as Morn,” a madri al for three 
compused by Welhye as early as the year 1598, and The Nightin- 
not without their beauties. On the superior writings 1t would not suit h § PUT ale” by Weekes, .n the year 1609. It is trae that Madrigals in general are 
pose to dwell, and we tnink therefore that every candid reader of the article ts! writen for tour or five voices, but there is no rule in their case. 
bound to protest against it as one huge calumny. Nothing is more easy than!) But the Glee once established in public favor was not likely to remain within 
to find weak lines and even weak passages, in the best writers of any period,| the narrow boun.is of its fi.st definition, and accordingly we find it beginning be- 


but he who eschews the good, and fixes his attention exclusively on that, times to make in,oads over the boundary line of the Madrigal on the one side, 
‘and on that o: the Catch on the other. The beautiful Gice, as it is generally 


which is comparatively inferior, is the Arachne of the apologue, gathering po.- lcalled of «Hark, the lark at heaven's gate sings" by Dr. Cooke, partakes of 
son only where the Melissa could find houey in abundance. ‘the nature of Madrigal, and so likewise does the Canzonett of * Canst thou 

It is unfair to inculeate the notion, although true im the abstract, that poe-| love and live aloue,” by Ravenscroft, this last however dates back as far as 
try is prior to prose, and that in the earlier state of couniries puetry predowi-| 1611 Each of the foregoing ts for four voices ; but there is one by Webbe, 
nates ; consequently, according to the critic's logic, there is not in the United the latter last us 
Statesa poetic vis. Whilst language is limited, and whilst the habi:s are sim- revity has ail tue charac.eristics of the Madrigal, and should have been so 


; , : named. tis tua: of * You gave me your heart.” We suspect however that 
ple, the remark is applicable enough ; but in the case before us it must be re-|!oyu)posers gradually began to refer the term Glee to its orig, that of music 


membered that idealities have become more rare, that language itself is less) yenerally. instead of the confined and corrupted meaning on which we have re- 
poetical than formerly, in consequence of its having become a.ore copious, and, marked, and the muderns have een inclined to merge the more limited name 
abstract ideas more numerous ; with regard to the dinizens of the American) Madrigal in the more general appellative Glee. 
colonies they were much in the condition of the mother country at the time | It 1s thus, in Lae aeaneey Of ecienes bee that of moral or of animal econo- 
. : cf : imy, that the gradations are so nice that they may almost be said to run into 
their emancipation, though perhaps hardly so highly cultivated as the most eru-| 62.4) other; and this remark, as applied to our present subject is equally cor- 
dite, or so polished as the most fashionable as those of England. When they rect wien we approach the line of separation between the Glee and the Catch. 
first assumed their position as an independent nation, it was after a season Oo! The early Giees were nothing more than vocal music in parts, in which the 
difficulties of a pecuniary nature, in which the du/ci must give way to ‘he utile 
to place them in @ condition to maintain the independe. co they hed su p “10° \stept, and the play of words and phrases was introduced ; ni words we re- 
fuly won. These circumstances were sufficient to restrain, thuugh hey could ejougaicd in musical expression, aud points were taken up after the manner of 
not kill, that play of the imagination and that indulgence in imagery which are} the Catch; in short on this side, as well as on the other, the word Gice hasbe- 
essential to the poetic temperament ; and which cannot be indulged in, nation- come of catholic acceptation. ee acina : 
ally speaking, till a period of comparative wealth aud leisure shall permit interested the integrity and permanency 
|\of language—at all times too obnoxious to change or corruption—we think that 
expansion. But the spirit, though obscured, is still alive. It is an es-e1.€e In) odern composers are to be commended for carrying back their interpretation of 
the human breast, and indestructible. A few, a comparative few, are fron lithe word Glee to primitive times. ‘The minstrels, troubadours, minne-singers, 
time to time asserting and proving i's existence, and a candid critic oayht to be||g cemen, or by whatever name they were distinguished, were the direct suc- 
wiling to perce is mation aang they may Be 
|'they not on y es but als 
scured by the every day acts of sentient life. There are living p ets and poet | -an‘anti ot their own compositions. They were consequently invested with a 
esses of the Usited States, whose lines would well bear comparison with those dignity in the general eye, were feasted. honoured, cherished, and rewarded ; 


springing from a British musc, and there are names here that will not quickly) and although this settled indulgence to the class had the effect of corrupting 


die, even though an ill-va‘ured critic would endeavour to smother them. ‘them, and rendering them gradually licentious and practised in buifoonery, yet 
was but a departure from a higher caste, and it 2s a lesson of human nature. 


(The term joculator was but one, and that the lowest. of those by which the 


The article to which we refer has been contivently ascribed to Mr. Dickens | 


We know not upon what authority this has been asserted, an we do not see; 
anjthing in the style which bears out the supposition. It is truc that the close 


of the paper has a few reflec ions on copy-right, such as one might suppos: || 


Dickens would indulge in; it is true also that Dickens has allowed him-elt 
strictures which do not confer much bonour or credit upon him, concerning the 
American press, both in Journalism and authorship ; but we would gladly hope 
that he would not so far sully his character for authorship or for gratitude, as 
to make so base a return for the warmest hospitality, as the article before us 
would indicate, if it be from his pen. 


*,* We have just been informed that the Rev. V. Guibilier, director of the 
Seminary at Montreal, is about to have a new church built in that city, capable 
of accommodating the immense number of fifteen thousand persons. The edi- 
fice in already begun, and Sig. Mazzocchi has been appointed music master of 
the church. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


In our last we had occasion to auimadvert upon the effect of the beautiful 
Glee ‘ When winds breathe soft.” We would take occasion now to say that, 
unlike the Madrigal, the Glee is nearly always accompanied by instrumenta- 
tion, because the parts are very rarely doubled. The greatest delicacy is requi- 
site in singing a good glee, there being much expression and frequently ten- 
derness in the approved style of execution, and only one person to each part. 
We shall here follow up the design which we commenced last week, and give 
a description of that species of vocal composition called 

THE GLEE. 

Our initiative attempt to assert a distinct and noble school of music, to Bri- 
tish science peculiarly, having met the flattering approval of a few connoisseurs, 
we are induced to pursue the theme somewhat farther, and shall endeavour in the 
few remaining remarks which we have to make thereon to study a closer accura- 
cy in detail than at first we thought necessary ; the acuracy to which we allude, 
being in drawing the distinctions between the subdivisions which constitute the 
parts of this school. ‘These are chiefly between the Madrigal and the Gice, un 
the one hand, and between certain sorts of Glee and the Catch on the other ; 
with regard to the rest their distinction is obvious enough. 

_ The GLEE, like the Madrigal is a yocal. composition in parts, varying from 
three upwards. The term itself is derived from a Saxon word signifying Music, 
“and therefore in very strictness every piece of vocal music, in which melody and 


|| minstrels and g/eemen of later days were distinguished in legal documents, 


when the art itself was slowly falling to desuetnue. 

1t would seem then, that this term is held sufficient to cover all vocal music in 
‘parts. But this ts not so, for although the meaning has been generalised in cer- 
tain directions, it has been lost in others. In the first published book of glees 
\twvo parts were sufficient to constitute a glee; this is no longer the case, for by 
[common yet tacit consent, the last sort of composition obtains no other title than 
that of duet, watever be the nature of the subject. Nevertheless they are 
many, particularly those of Jackson of Exeter, tiat are well entitled to be call- 
jed glees, or even madrigals. On the other hand the concerted vocal music of 
Operatic writers is seldom considered under the name of Glee. ‘These under 
the several denominations of duet, trio, quartett, qnintett, &c., are commonly 
essential parts of the opera itself, and form portions of the dialogue. They as- 
similate to the Glee, the Catch, orthe Round, as the exigencies of the com- 
poser may require, but are in reality dialogues of the Opera. In certain cases, 
particularly in the operas of English composers, pieces which are strictly glees 
jare introduced ; say for instance ‘** How merrily we live,” in * The Fitch 
lof Bacon,” and * Lhe Chough and Crow” in “ Guy Mannering.” These 
have nothing to do with the plot, and may be sung with equal effect on or offthe 
stage. 

‘The principal Glee composers, of the English School, are Pureell—who must 
ever stand at the head in any species of composition to which he devoted him- 
iseli— Webbe, Travers, Danty, Linley, Morley, Dr. Cooke, Lord Mornngton, 
\Dr Hays, Ravenscroft, Baildon, Dr. Nares, Matthew Lock, Calcott, King, 
\Spofforth, Smeld, tiorsley, Bishop, Storace ; to whom indeed a long list of others 
|migut be added,of high desert ; and if to these we may so far deviate from ordi- 
inary rule as tu add tue composers of Duet in the abstract, then Jackson of Exc- 
lter must be included as a highly honourable adjunct.‘ * 

‘The Glee then, in all its varieties, forms the sécond feature of the English 
schoul of wusic, and a rich field indeed does it present. Like its near reiation, 
tue Madrigal, it does not require the aid of instrumental accompaniment, and 

hen sung by voles 12 goou order, by vocalists in good train g, and with the 
warmth of feeling which every glee-s.nger should possess, there should not be 
taiou during the execution of a glee. Writers of tuis class of 
compusitivn do ind ed add a single accompaniment to the score, but it is gene- 
rally of a very elementary descripiion, and is mainly mtended for tre accom- 
wmoOuution Of am Le Ts, uf for assistance, until the piece shell have beer, properly 
rehearsed. tighly qualified glee singers require nothing but a tuning fork, to 

ut the:n accuraiely in che proper key, after which they look for their musical 
qual fication iu the vuca efforts of the party. Some glee parties there are, in- 
deed, who though fully compeient to sus ain their parts in vocalism, yet wish 
tur the addition | body of harmony which imstrumentation affurds ;~these, how- 
ever, reject the Pia..oforte, and prefer the quality of tone thrown out by the 
oid fashioned Harpsichord. The celebrated Bartleman had two very fine ones 
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1844. 


jn his house, one of which, after his death, was sold for—if we remember!| 


aright—the sum of one hundred and twen y guiness. . 
h-re still remain the Catch, tve Round, and the Natwnal Airs, on which a 
few words may be said, thus completing the distinct British school of Music 
We have already included the Canon, but although this last is nearly peculiar 
to the English at present, it is so little before the public, and is in itself so diffi- 
cult in construction, and not exceedingly pleasing on the general ear, that 
there will not be occasion to dwell much upon it. If readers, therefore, will 
tolerate our tediousness, we shal! eudeavor to finish the subject next week. 


Mr. W. C. Krne's Concert.—This excellent artast, and kind-hearted gen- 
tleman, gave his annual concert at the Apollo Roosns, on Saturday evening 
last, and we rejoice to say that it was well attended. Mr. King, though gene- 
rally subdued in his style of playing the Pianoforte, as a matter of taste, is al- 
ways equal to a spirited composition when its character requires it, and no one 
who listens to his performances with attention is ever disappointed in his expec- 
tations. 

Moute. Gsertz’ Concert.—Attention, which had been much invited to the 
talents of this pleasing artist, was repaid on Monday evening, at the concert 
given by her at the Washington Hotel. She is a very spirited pianist, and has 
more force in her style of fingering than generally falls to the lot of lady pianists. 
Among other novelties, she played Paganini’s “* Carnival of Venice,” on the 
Pianoforte, and endeavoured, not without success, to give some of the peculiari- 
ties of that singular composition. Mr. Barton, the celebrated flautist, assisted 
on this occasion, and gave evident proof that he is indeed a pupil of Charles 
Nicholson ; for there were certain passages played by him, in such a manner 
that, if we had heard without seeing, we should have been inclined to say that 
the great master was resuscitated. Mr. Barton, we are glad to hear, is in a fair 
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field,” for here we have Winchester's rejrint, neatly executed in father 
smaller type than the original ; Scot\’s fac simile edition, a continuation of the 
reprint long popular among us; and, lastly, Mason & Tuttle’s “ Colonial edi- 
tivn,” which is an importation from Blackwood’s wn press, and is entitled to 
pass into Canada. 

Tue Democratic Review ror Fesruary, 1844. New York. Langley. 
This excellent periodical ably sustains its character, both in style and in the 
nature of its papers. In the present number is a clever article, we believe, 
from the pen of Mr. Schoolcraft, on ‘ Our Indian Pol cy.” Few persons are 
80 competent to write on this subject as that gentleman, who has attained to 
an intimate knowledge of the Indicns, their country, their wishes, and their 
rights. The paper is illustrated with a map of the districts under considera- 
tion by him. Here is also an excellent critical notice of Drake's Poems, by Mr. 
Tuckerman. The number is beautifully embellished with an engraving, in out- 
line, of the artist Clevenger’s ‘ Indian Chief ” 

Memoirs oF SiLvio or, Prisons.” Translated by Smead 
and Lefebvre. New York. Langley —Who has not heard of the sufferings of 
Silvio Pellico? Who, in this city, 1s ignorant that the respected musical pro- 
fessor, Signor Marcucell:, was one of his unhappy companions and fellow-suf- 
ferers? These memoirs are thrown into a neat form by the publishers above- 
named, and are sold cheap. 


A Carv.—Hatiamsuire.—Mr. Henry Jessop begs to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of a valuable MS. from a polite stranger under the signature of “ Hal- 
lamshire.” Mr. Jessop is happy to inform his unknown friend that the MS. is 
indeed the writing of a respected relative, and he considers himself under great 
obligation for the kindness shewn in this instance. 


way to have his talents kept in exercise in this city. 


New Music.—The following are just published at Millet’s Music Saloon, 329 


Broadway — 

“Eagle Wings,” a Duet. From the title page we suppose that the motif; 
is an enonymous composition, the symphonies and accompaniments being by 
R. Lanckenau. It is very pretty and is intended for a soprano and a tener. 

“My Mountain Home,” a song, the words of which are by Samnel Lover, 
and the melody by W. J. Wetmore. The latter is simple and very agreeable, 
but somewhat lacking in invention. The copy is prettily embellished with a 
lithographic vignette landscape. 


Opera.—Palmo’s Theatre. 


This neat little theatre was opened last night by the Italian company, who 


performed Bellini’s opera of “I Puritani.” The piece was sustained by Sig- 
nora Borghese as Prima Donna, Signora Majocchi, Signora Albetazzi, and 
Signors Valtellina, Perozzi, Mayer, and Albertazzi. That excellent violinist 
Signor Rapetti is the leader and musical director, with a band under him of 32 
instruments Mons. D. G. Etienne is the chorus-master. We shall give a 
detailed account of the performance next week. 

Literarp Notices. 

Brocraruy or Joun Ranvotreu or Roanoke. By Lemuel Sawyer. New 
York: Burgess & Stringer. The author of this interesting work should be 
singularly well qualified to do it justice, as we find that he was “for sixteen 
years an associate in Congress with’’ the distinguished person whose biography 
he has undertaken. ‘To give the work additional interest Mr. Sawyer has in- 
terspersed it with specimens of Randolph's style of elocution. 

Gippon’s * Decuine anp Fatt or THe Roman Empire.” No 4 New 
York : Harpers.—This standard work, which will live till the end of time, is in! 
course of publication in fifteen numbers, thus costing here fewer dollars than 
we should have to pay guineas for the English edition. 
and in a clear legible type. 

New Sxercnes or Every-pay Lire. By Frederika Bremer. Transla 
ted by Mary Hewitt. New York: Harpers. ‘The publishers of this charming 
work have here reached the 25th number of their cheap Library of Select No- 
vels, and we need hardly say that one written and translated by those whose 
names we have now secorded may confidently find a place in the domestic li- 
brary. The present number contains, besides the ‘* Sketches,” another tale by 
the same hand, called “ Strife and Peace.” 

Prescorr’s “ History or tHe Conquest or Mexico.” New York : 
Harpers. The entire first edition, a large one too, of this valuable work, has 
been disposed of already, and the publishers are industriously occupied in get- 
ting out a second. Further comment is unnecessary. ' 

Invitations To True Happiness. By Joel Parker, D.D. New York : 
Harpers. Here are abundance of Truisms and Common-places, variations up- 
on hacknied expressions, and—voila tout. 


It is neatly executed 


Lerrers.on American Dests. By Rev. Sidney Smith. New York: Win- 
chester —This littie pamphlet contairis the reverend gentleman’s petition to 
Congress, and the two letters addressed to the Editor of the London “ Morn-; 
iug Chronicle :” they have made noise enough in the world, and the publish- 
ers nave deemed it advisable to put them together. 

Reposirory or Mopern Romance.. No.1. New York: Win- 
chester.—It is intended to make this a serial publication, each number to be 
issued as early as possible after each successive arrival of an English steamer. 
The present number commences the “ St. James’s, or the Court of Queen 
Anne,” by W. H. Ainsworth: here is likewise a covtinuation of James’ 
“ Arrah Neil,” and Lever’s “Tom Burke of Ours.” 

Bracewoop’s Epinsuren MacGazine ror January, 1844.—We are remind- 


ed of the passage in Shakspeare, “I think there be six Richmonds in the| 


For the Anglo American. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
THE “FRANKING PRIVILEGE !” 
From a statement forwarded to the Senate by the Post Master General, it 
jappears, that during three weeks of a Session of Congress, in which an aceurate 
laccount was taken, there were mailed at Washington 466,345 franked letters, 
and 4,314,948 franked documents, weighing 359,579 pounds, (upwards of 179 
tons !) 

The doings of Congress are immediately published throughout the land, in 
ithe newspapers; and the whole results of their doings, of general interest, 
would ordinarily, for a session, make but a small volume. This immense num- 
ber of four million pamphlets or documents, then, loading the mails from 
‘Washington with 179 fons, not merely for three weeks, but as may be inferred, 
for every three weeks of the long sessions of Congress—printed, folded in fine 
paper, and separately directed, as well as carried throughout the nation, at the 
‘public expense, are probably, for the most part, unread, and eotirely useless, 
except that the receipt of tlem, respectfully franked by * Honorable Mem- 
bers,” may for a moment gratify the influential part of their constituents ! 

By the- Bill recently introduced into the Senate, it is proposed to give each 
Member of Congress liberty toreceive free, any number of letters, papers, or 
packets, not weighing over two ounces, and to frank five letters daily through- 
oat the year; and also to frank documents printed by Congress, to any extent ! 

Here, then, is one of the nameless multitude of abuses resulting from this 
janti-republican monopoly of a franking privilege, granted to about 16,000 offi- 
[cers of the Government, used by many at the public expense for perpetuating 
\themselves in office, and imposing upon the peopie in various ways, an annual 
tax of some millions of dollars !—more than sufficient, probably, to defray the 
needful cost of the whole Post Office establishment of the nation. 

Perhaps no class of men receive more useful aid from the franking system 
thantEditors : yet it is gratifying to see from their remarks, that they would 
|cheerfully resign this for a vastly greater good, in which all of every clase may 
share alike. 

Let then our public guardians have the patriotism to abolish at once ard en- 
tirely this invidious, expensive monopoly, and reduce the rate of letter postage 
[to a bout three cents, (which is double the British postage,) and that of papere 
and pamphlets in due and equal proportion. Let the U.S Mail be made, as 
it surely can be, the cheapest, safest, speedicst mode of conveyance of letters 

ad papers fur all classes—and i: will be wsed by all: friendly correspondence 
will soon be vastly increased ; the revenue of the Post Office will be increased, 
‘and this happy medium of circulation throughout the body politic will be felt 
as a life-giviug bond of union to tne S:ates, and in its literary, social, moral, 
and religious bearings, as a noble and enduring memorial of good govern- 
ment. 

A few years since, the British Parliament had the magnanimity to relinquish 
entirely their franking privilege : and during the last year, the British Post 
Office, carrying letters for a penny and newspapers for nothing, throughout 
E. glaud, Scotland, and Ireland, has cleared to the Government, over ail ex- 
penses, nearly three millions of dollars! Lord Stanley has signified the inten- 
tion of the Government shortly to extend the cheap system to Canada. And 
even the Autocrat of Russia has signified his intention of establishing a very 
cheap rate of postage throughout his vast empire. And shall Republican 
America linger behind the proud monarchies of Europe in facilities for enlight- 
ening mankind and diffusing general happiness! Must our free Government, 
in this age of opening mind, when thrones are yielding to light and love, ap- 
propriate nine millions ot dollars annually to sustain a navy, and twelve millions 
for the war department, but not venture a cent to promote the general circula- 


tion of knowledge and good will, when there is every indication that the result 
here, as ia England, would be triumphant! 
Let public sentiment be fully made known at Washi : let the common 
sense inhabitants of every town and’ village fee! their individual responsibility 
—feel that God has made them the Sovereigns of a great nation ; let them at 
once enclose a petition of five or ten lines to some Member of C and 
their wishes in this national concern will be respected, and a new era of intel- 


ligence, good feeling, respect for rulers, and gratitude to Heaven, - com- 
mence A. 


— | 
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| 
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- a counter, or numerating machine, contained in a small box about two mches 


_ whatever, will denote and register with any degree of rapidity, and with uner- 


' ing mstruments, all that is required for their use is to learn how to note down 
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Varieties. 


A Coacuman’s Honovur.—* Something to drink, if you please, your honour.”’, 
‘ Something to drink, you rascal !—why you seem to spend all your money in 
drink ; you have no clothes on your back, and your horses have no flesh.” 
‘ Begging your pardon, sir, that's my honour as does that.’’ ‘* What do you 
mean by that?” ‘* Why you see, sir, when a lady or gentleman says to me, 
coachman, here's sixpence to drink—I don’t think it would be honour in me to: 
spend it in any thing else.” 

It is said, that Mehemet Ali Pacha is seriously contemplating the execution 
of some great work which should serve to perpetuate his memory to future 
ages. Three projects are under his consideration—first a ship canal between) 
the Red Sea and the Nile ; second, a canal to join the Red Sea with the Nile ; 
third, a railway across the Desert between Cairo and Suez. Which of the 
three he may determine on is unknown. 

A “Beautirut Law.”—The discovery of the telescope was very fine in its 
way ; but the invention of the microscope was, after all, a much more sensible 
affair. We may look at the mountains of the moon, and the spots on the 
sun, until we have rendered our eyes, for all practical purposes, useless for a 
month, and yet not bring to light one secret worth knowing, one fact that, as 
inhabitants of the earth, we care to be acquainted with. No. 4, with one mi- 
croscopic peep at a particle of water or an atom of cheese. Here we arrive at 
once at the disclosure of what modern philosophers call a “ beautiful law”-—a 
law affecting the entirety of animal creation—invisible and visible ; a law 
which proclaims that the inferior as well as the superior animals, the lowest as 
well as the highest, the smallest as well as the largest, live upon one another,| 
derive their strength and substance from attacking and -astgiey those of their 
neighbours. Shakspeare, whom few things escaped, has not failed to tell us 
that ** there be land rats and water rats, water thieves and land thieves ;"’ he 
knew not. however, that there be water devils as well as land sind, 


lawyers as well as land lawyers—water swindlers as well as land swindlers. 
In one small liquid drop you shall behold them all—indeed a commonwealth of 
Christians but for their forms, and for the atmosphere in which they live and) 
fight. I have often found great instruction in noticing the hypocritical an- 
tics of a certain watery rascal, whose trick it Is to be in one snug corner 
of the globule, feigning repose, indifference, or sleep. Nothing disturbs him. 
until some weak, innocent animalcule ventures unsuspiciously within his reach, 
and then with one muscular exertion, the monster darts, gripes, gulps him 
down—goes to his sleep or prayers again, and waits a fresh arrival. 

Tue Dexe or Nappine.”’—At the conclusion of the ban- 
quet at Windsor Castle, on Tuesday evening last, her Majesty and Prince Al- 
bert, with their distinguished guests, retired as usual to the green drawing- 
room ; the Queen's private band being stationed in the adjoining apartment 
(the crimson drawing-room), the folding doors of which were thrown open. In, 
the course of the evening her Majesty left the private apartment, arm in arm 
with the Duke of Wellington, and seated herself with the Duke on her right 
hand, and surrounded by the court, near the band. After listening to the per- 
formance of two or three compositions, the Queen rose from her seat to retire, 
« movement which was, of course, followed by the whole of the royal party 
with the exception of the duke, who had fallen into a profound nap. Her 
Majesty, smiling, and evidently enjoying the involuntary forgetfulness of his 
grace, playfully tapped the duke on his shoulder with her bouquet, which 
speedily brought him from a state of momentary oblivion to perfect conscious- 
ness, when the Queen, with a gracious smile (amidst the suppressed tittering~ 
of the illustrious guests), made his grace a low curtsey, and, taking the noble 
warrior’s arm in the most kind and affectionate manner, and laughing the 
while, proceeded from the crimson tothe green drawing-room, where coffee 
was served. 

Tue Cavcucatine Macrine.—On a former occasion we published some 
information on the scientific history of the various successive inventions for cal- 
culating numbers by mechanical means, from the earliest known attempt down 
to the recent invention of Dr. Roth. We resume the subject in consequence 
of several most ingenious practical adaptations of the doctor s principle having 
again appeared. ‘The instruments imported by the patentee go through all the 
rules of numeration and of simple arithmetic with automatical precision, and 
appear to be no less valuable for their utility than admirable for the combina- 
tion of scientific and practical ingenuity which they display. One of them is 


wide and 13 long. This little instrument, if connected with any movement 


ring certainity, a succession of numbers, representing the work done from one 
to ten millions. Another machine, of no larger dimensions than the former, 
will, by mere mechanical notation, perform the addition of any given sums of 
English money from one farthing up to millions. With respect to the calculat- 


the figures, which any person of ordinary intelligence will be able to do in a few 
minutes ; the machinery will then do the rest, and will exhibit on its face the 
result the instant that the last figure is noted, without call ng for the* slightest 
mental labor, but simply requiring a trifling degree of attention. Very little 
practice will confer sufficient dexterity in the manipulation of the instruments 
to enable a persom incapable or slow at figures to complete with accuracy nu- 
merical calculations in a shorter time than the majority of experienced ac- 
countants ; and the more sums there are in the addition required, the more ap- 
parent will become the case and utility of the automaton calculator, which by a 
single movement is again set for commencing a new operation. The mechan- 
ism, upon the whole, seems ‘o be very simple and effective for the purpose in 
view ; and it is believed that this novel and ingenious embodiment of the prin- 
ciples of numerical progression in a mechanical shape is destined to open new 
views, as well as to fill a distinguished place in the progress of science and the 
arts. Times. 
How ro Prepare Sat Fisu.—We often see a piece of ling, cod, or hake, 
uearly as hard as a board, and as salt as the very brine itself, from having been 
carelessly thrown for a few hours in water scarcely perhaps sufficient to cover 
it; from whence it is committed to the pot and boiled away at a gallop, until 
the cook believes it sufficiently done to be brought to the table. When so 
treated, the best salt fish would bé usfit to be eaten. To prepare a ling for the 
table, it should lay for twelve hours at least in water more than sufficient to 
cover it entirely ; and being then taken out and well scrubbed with a hard brush 
or coarse cloth, it should be placed either on a stone or flat board, to drain for 
six or eight hours ; after which it should again be put into water, which, if you 
can keep about jukewarm is all the better; and let it remain ten or twelve 
hours more, when it will swell considerably, and become pliant and tender. 
Warm milk and water is considered to soften and improve both the flavour and 
appearance. Some add vinegar to the water as a means of extracting the salt. 


Two soakings are however at any rate necessary to get rid of the salt or rancid 
laste ; one soaking. for however long a period, only makes a kind oi pickle, 
the water becoming almost as salt as the very brine, come i itself sufficient 
to impart a saltness to any fish that may be cast into it. Dried cod requires 
about half the soaking each time as a salt ling —Fish, how to choose and how 
to dress, by Piscator. 

. An amateur of autographs has just purchased for 1,000f. a sketch by Da- 
vid, bearing the name of Gretry, written by that pleasing composer himself 
One day. during a sitting of the stitute, the great painter amused himself with 
sketching a young negro girl. “ That drawing may one day become celebrated,” 
remarked the composer. ‘ Yes,” replied David, * if you affix to it some idea 
relative to your art.” Gretry touk the sketch, and writing below * A white is 
worth two dlacks,"’ signed his name to it. The work of these two celebrated 
men is the one referred to above. 


T. GEORGE’S CRICK&T CLUB OF NEW YORK .—A Meeting of the St. G: orge’s 
Cricket _ lub will be held at «.larke & Brown's New Room, on monday Evening, the 

Sth inst , at 7 o’ciock. Punctual attendance is requested. WM. JACKSON, 8. cy. 

New York, Feb. 1, 1844. Feb. 3-it. 


N EW YORK CRICKET CLUB.—Corporis Animigue Robore.—The Members of this As- 
sociation are hereby nvtified thet a regular monthly meeting will be held at the Office 

of the ** Spirit of the Times,” Newspaper, No. | Barclay-street,on Wedn sday evening 

next, February 7th, 1844, at half-p.st seven o'clock as business of importance wiil be 

brought before the meeting, a ful: and punctual attendance is requested. 

Feo 3-1t. THUMAS PICTON MILNER, Secretary. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
— Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls ou Sunday, tne ship will! sail on the 
succeeding day, viz :-— 


Ships. Masters. (Days of — from New| Days of Sailing from 
i | Yor Liverpool! 
Cambridge, W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Engtand, 'S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16.Feb 16Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Uxtord, J. Kathbone, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April i6 
Moutezuma, (new,/A. W. Lowber, 16, Nov. 16. Mar.16Sept i, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, \A G Farber, Aug. 1, bec. 1, April 1} sept. 16, Jan 16, May 16 
New York, Thos. B.Cropper,|Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprill6,Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, ‘Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June i6 
Yorkshire, (new) |D. G. Bailey. (Sept 16, Jan. 16, May 16,Nov. 3, Mar. 1, July 1 


Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo- 
dations, «r in their fas. sailing qualities, by any vesse!s in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
+ St attention will always be paid to promote the comfoit and convenience of passengers. 
tunctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which wil] be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. 

“either the captains or the owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


For freight or passage, apply to 
GOODHUE & Co.. 64 South-street, or 
C.H MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., 


Feb. 3. and to BARING, BROTHERS & Co, Liverpool. 


O AMATEURS ON THE FLUTE.—Mr. Barton, (pupil of the late C. Nicholson,) 
respectfully begs to announce that it is his intention to give instruction on the r lute. 
Mr. Barton professes to teach according to the methed pwified by the celebrated master, 
Charies Nicholson. 
Forterms and particulars application may be made at Signor Godone, Music Store, 
Broadway, and Mr. Stoddart’s Pienoforte manufactory. Jan. 20-tf. 


OUQUETS.— W. RUSSELL, Florist, &c., Uenry-st., near the South Ferry, Brooklyn 
respectfully informs his friends and the Public, that he can supply them with Bou- 
quets, Cut Flowers, &c., of the best qualities, and at the lowest prices ot the Se ason.— 
urders left at the Garden, or at Mr. W. Jackson’s Bookstore, 177 Broadway, N.¥., will 
be punctually attended to. Early notice will particularly oblige W. R. Dec. 16, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
HE Subscriber begs to call the atten:iou of the TRADE to his Stock of the above well 
known and highly esteemed Pens, consisting in part of the following -— 
The ** Principality Pen,” No. 1, extra fine points. 
Do do 2, fine do 
Do do 3,medium do 
The design of this Pen is tu give a beautiful degree of elasticity, at the same time it 


'!possesses sufficient strength to render it durable ; by varying the fitness of the points, it is 


hoped the different styles of hand writing way be suited. 
oseph Gillott’s Caligraphic Pen, No tirst quality article, on cards. Euch package 
of a groce, contains six highly finished vignettes, as ivllows :— 
Abbotstord, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Newstead Abbey, Kenilworth Castle, : 
The Pavilion, Brighton, The Custom House, and St Paul's Cathe- 
draj], London. 

No.9 and 10—The Was#ineTon Pex, very superior for its elasticity and delicacy of 
point ; observe, this article is ornamented with an embussed head of Washington. 

The quality of the above is equal to any ever offered in the U. States, and they are put 


up in a styje of 
UNSURPASSED ELEGANCE. 
Also, on hand, a complete stock of old favorite Pens, viz :— 


Patent, Magnum Bosum, 
Victoria, Damascus, 
Eagle, New York Fountain, 


Peruvian, 
on cards and in boxes. : 

The public will best guard against the imposi:ion of counterfeits by observing on each 
genuine Pen, the maker’s name is st mped in tuli * Joseph Gillott” arden every pack- 
age a tac simile of his signature. For sale by stationers, and wholesale, by 

HENRY JESSOP, 9] Johu-strect, corner of Gold. 

A few prime Quarto Copying Presses, ** Gillott’s,” #lso for sale. Nov. 4-ly. 


CARD.—J. A. TUTTLE, News Agent, bas removed his office to No.6 Anu Street, 
(office of the Anglo American), where he will be pleased Lo supply News Agents and 
others (at Publishers prices) with the * Phil. Sat. Courier,” ** Post,” and ** Museum ;”’ 
Boston ** Uncle Sam,” Yankee Nation,’ and Boston Pilot.” Anglo American,”"’ 
** New Mirror,’ ** Weekly Herald,” “‘ Brother Jonathan,” ** New World,” ** Rover,” &c., 
and all the Daily Papers, Newspapers, Magazines and Books. carefully Packed and for 
warded by Steamboat and Express. J. A. TUTTLE, News agent, 
Aug. 19-tf. No. 6 Ann Street 


RIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, under the di 
rection of Mrs HENRY WKE . KS, No 2 Albion Place, Fourth Street, N. Y. 

Rererxences.—Rev. Dr. Lyell, Rev. L. P. W. Balch, Josiah Archbald, Esq., Edward 
Whitehouse, Esq., Edward F. Sanderson, Esq., Ven’ble Archdeacon Cummins, (Island of 
Trinidad), Hon. W. H Burnicy, (island of Trinidad), Anthony Barclay, Esq., (British 
Consul}, Joseph Blain, Esq., Joseph Fowler, Esq., Arent 8. Depeyster. Esq.,H Peugnet, 
Esq., Alex. Von Pfister, st br. Wetherill, (Philadelphia), Joseph Lawton, Esq , (Char- 
leston), Capt. W. Salter, U.S.N., Dr. Beales, Dr. TO. Porter, Dr. Bartlett, Ramsay 
vrooks, Esq., Wm. Muir, Esq., (British Consul, New Orleans), Robert Slark,Esq., (New 


Orleans.) Aug. 19-tf. 
WEBSTER AND NORTON, | 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Reference—G Merle, Esq., and Wilson & Brown, N. Y. Aug. 26-tf. 


% TRIMBLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beckman-streets,) New 


e York. 
Jobbing of descri executed on the t terms. 
Rooms of my fitted up Nestly, Speedily, and 
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